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SEED TIME 


PRING sowing is quite the most con- 
genial farm work. Harvest is too hard 


w® work, haytime too hot-—-as a rule—and 
too anxious. Winter sowing is dirty and cold. 


But a bright day in March or early April, when 
the steady wind is driving the dust in clouds 
where the hoes of the corndrills cut the ground, 
and the earth is all smooth and crumbly, and 
the larks beginning to sing, makes everyone on 
the place cheerful. A Yorkshire peasant once 
told the writcr that their best crop of barley was 
sown at East-r. Questioned as to the date of 
Easter in that particular year, he boldly stated 
that Easter “came always the same time up 
there every yexr—two days after Good Friday.” 
The fact is, spring sowing begins as soon as the 
weather is dry enough to allow it. Ergo! it is 
just the time to be in the fields. For the first 
time one can get the earth smooth and crumbly. 
The harrows working on the Scotch hill-side, in 
the scene on the top of this page, will make the 
curface of that field almost as fine as ground 
cocoa. It is a fairly light soil, and although 
the field is hilly, it is hardly necessary to have 
two big Clydesdale horses to pull the harrow 
in the foreground. For all that, it is a good deal 
heavier to drag than the smaller one-horse har- 
row in the distance, and the walking exercise 
will do the horses good. 
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But the merciful man is merciful {9 


bis beast, and probably the tradition of the farm says that two 
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IN) SPRING. 


Wishaw, N.B. 


hovses are to be used. The collie has no business the:e, but as 
all the ewes have lambs, he is not wanted, so he has joined 


the harrower for company. Meantime, in the 
big plantation which skirts two sides of the field, 
the rabbits are rejoicing over the prospect of a 
nice lot of young corn for their growing families 
to nibble later on, brought as it were to thei 
very doors in the bank of the wood. That bank 
is growing quite beautiful already, though there 
is not a leaf on the trees. Violets are in flower, 
white and blue; among the dead leaves dow 
rose-buds are swelling, primroses coming into 
blossom, ferns uncurling, and blackthorn buds 
bursting, like little showers of whitey-green 
shot. Against that bank the men will lunch, 
and light a blazing fire of sticks taken from 
the wood. Labourers,- be it remarked, are 
much cleverer at making themselves com- 
fortable at out-of-door meals than gentlefolk. 

During the winter, when the writer was 
shooting a big wood, the beaters had taken the 
trouble to prepare the day before a bonfire of 
brambles ten feet high, merely to warm them- 
selves by at luncheon. Tor the guns there were 
chairs and benches set out in the wood; but 
no fire ready, simply because the ‘ gentlemen” 
had never, in the memory of man, thought of 
asking for one under such conditions. 

The oat sowing, seen in the second view, 
is a minor incident of March farming, and is 
being conducted in a very old-fashioned way. 

Two men with big seed bags slung round 
their necks are sowing ‘ broadcast,” and the boy 
who acts as feeder is just pouring a quarter 
of a bushel of seed out of a wooden measure 
into the further sower’s bag. This is not the 
best way of sowing ‘broad cast,’ which is 
rather a neat country accomplishment. The 
bag should be replaced by a shallow wicker 
tray, lined with thin leather, and slung so that 
the back of it rests against the sower’s chest, 
and the tray stands out at right angles to 
his body. He then fixes his eye on some point 
on the other side of the field, and walk; straight 
for it, picking up, first with one hand, and then 
with the other, handfuls of grain, which are 
cast right and left alternately with a mechanical 
swing of the arm, ending in a sudden “ chuck.” 
When the sun is shining the incessant shower 
of grain looks like a yellow halo encircling the 
sower’s head, and gives him quite a medizaval- 
saint-like appearance. 

But this is all very old-fashioned. A really 
big sowing is a more lively affair. Half-a-dozen 
great sacks of corn, set open like those ol 
*« Joseph’s brethen,’’ at each end otf the field, fine 
bright-painted drills, with their teams, opening 
little furrows, and pouring in an_ incessant 
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stream of grain; harrows following to cover the sown grain, 
small boys eager to ladle in more corn into the drill boxes as the 
drills become almost empty; smaller children and_ babies 
propped against the corn sacks, or screaming and holloaing to 
keep the birds off the corn sown the day before, make a lively 
and exhilarating ‘“‘open air meeting.” 
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In the last illustration the white horse standing with the 
roller will shortly be engaged in putting the last touch to the 
spring sowing. He will draw the smooth iron roller over the 
ground to flatten everything except his own hoof marks, and 
give the young blade a little solid earth to push through. 

C. J. Cornisu. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor wiil be glad to receive for consideration—and if suitable to 
accept and pay for—photographs, instantaneous or otherwise, bearing upon any 
of the subjects of which COUNTRY LiFE can treat, besides literary contributions 
in the shape of articles and descriptions, as well as short sporting stories dealing 
with racing, hunting, ete. 


Lt must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of CountRY LiFE for reproduction. 


COUNTRY NOTES. 


URING the first three weeks of the month of March the 
1) rainfall has exceeded considerably the average for the 
whole thirty-one days. The inevitable consequence, a 
recurrence of floods, has made itself unpleasantly felt in very many 
parts of the country. Spring sowings have been delayed and agri- 
cultural operations generally have been seriously interfered with. 
Matters are getting serious, and, unless the closing days of 
March bring fine dry weather, much damage will be done by 
the continued wet. It is interesting to note that notwithstanding 
the heavy floods of January and February, the rainfall for those 
months was not above the averages of the past fifty years. 





There is no doubt whatever that the English are, in many 
respects, a terribly hypocritical race, and the truest of all British 
proverbs is that which says that ‘One man may rob an orchard, 
but another must not even look over the wall.” Never was the 
truth of this better illustrated than by the recent decision in the 
case of Hawke v. Dunn. Suppose the case of two men going 
into the club enclosure at any racecourse near London. They 
both want to bet on a certain race—men generally do. One 
happens to make his bet with a friend in the members’ enclosure, 
and is not interfered with, the other goes into the reserved 
enclosure to do so, and simply because he is on the other side of 
some iron rails, he at once becomes liable to be ‘‘run in” for com- 
mitting an illegal act. The law may be omniscient in the eyes 
of its own exponents, but even the most subtle of lawyers can 
be defied to draw the line between an amateur and professional 
betting man, or make a legal distinction between layers and 
backers. 

Supposing I want to buy a certain quantity of any Stock, 
for the next account—which is betting that it goes up in the 
meantime—or to sell it—which is betting that it will go down—I 
have only to ‘“‘resort”’ to the house, office, or ‘‘ place,” of a broker, 
and if necessary I shall be protected by the police in doing so. 
Supposing that I go to Hurst Park, to see the races, and whilst 
there wish to bet that a certain horse will win or lose a race, I 
cannot go into the reserved enclosure to do so without the risk of 
being interfered with by the very men who would in the other 
case have assisted me. It is all part and parcel of the same 
miserable canting element in the Anglo-Saxon nature which 
ordains that if I happen to have been born a Mussulman it will 
be wicked for me even to defend myself, whereas if, for my own 
purposes, I have become a so-called Christian, 1 may rob and 
murder with impunity. 





The fact is that in this country it matters very little what a 
thing really is, but a great deal what it iscalled. That the Act in 
question was intended to apply only to betting-houses, and not 
at all to racecourses, is well known to everyone, and that its 
recent interpretation was due, more than anything else, to the 
ignorance of everyone connected with the case was made quite 
evident by what took place in court. It is more than likely that 
the next decision of the magistrates will involve another appeal 
on quite a different point of law, and the end of this case may be 
very different to its beginning; but even so, it will hardly 
increase our respect for the law to have seen an Act of Parlia- 
ment strained to bear a meaning which was never intended or 
anticipated by those who made it. 


For five-and-twenty years one of the best known figures on 
English and Irish racecourses has been that of Mr. Henry Eyre 
Linde; and now, alas! we shall never see him more. An 
enthusiastic sportsman, an unerring judge of horses and racing, 
a staunch friend, and the most generous of men, his loss has 
made a blank which it will be, indeed, hard to fill. It was early 
in the seventies, if I remember right, that Mr. Linde took to 
racing, and he soon showed that what he did not know about 
horses, and how to school, train, and place them, was not worth 
the knowing. Highland Mary, who won him a number of races, 
was the first to bring his colours into prominence, and after she 
had been sold to Lord Marcus Beresford, Gamebird and others 
kept ‘‘the tambourine a-rollin’.” That beautiful mare, Empress, 
won the Grand National for Eyrefield Lodge in 1880, and 
Woodbrook in 1881; Mohican would have done the same in 
1882 but for a fall, whilst that year’s winner, Seaman, had been 
made by Mr. Linde, who sold him to Lord Manners after his 
victory in the big hurdle-race at Auteuil. Martha and Sultana 
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were both useful mares, and Usna was one of the very best 
chasers that ever went to a fence. Whisper Low won the Grand 
Steeplechase de Paris in 1882, and Toozood in 1883, whilst 
Choufleur was a good horse when he fell at Liverpool in 1891, 
as also was Ardcarn when he finished fourth for the same race 
in 1892. 


Perhaps two of the best horses Mr. Linde ever owned or 
trained were Niblick and Red Prince II., until their heavy tops 
wore out their legs; and Spahi, who was a great horse in his 
best day, has lately'won a Queen’s premium. Quite lately Chit 
Chat, whom I remember seeing and admiring at Eyrefield as a 
yearling, and Bridegroom, who, as I am writing, is second favourite 
for the Lincoln Handicap, both learnt their business under the 
eyes of the best judge in Ireland; and, indeed, in all my experi- 
ence I never met with Mr. Linde’s equal in the art of turning out 
great horses, especially over fences and hurdles. It is, however, 
as the host of Eyrefield Lodge that he will be best remembered 
by his many friends. He was an ideal host, and an afternoon 
spent in his genial and hospitable company was a pleasure not 
easily forgotten. He was a good man to hounds, and was well 
known with the Kildares, whilst it was a fall in the hunting field 
which laid the seeds of the disease which has now robbed us of 
one whose loss will never cease to be deplored by all those who 
enjoyed and valued his friendship. 


I do not think that I ever remember such an open race as 
this year’s Lincoln Handicap remained right up to the fall of the 
flag. There were such a number of candidates who, on some 
form or another, seemed to have a chance, and I had not been at 
Lincoln more than half an hour before I heard of several others 
that were expected to win. In spite of all Winkfield’s Pride still 
held his place, and nothing was able to shake the confidence of 
his trainer. I heard, too, that Funny Boat would run better 
than was generally expected, and so he did, but El] Diablo’s 
dead heat on Monday had somewhat shaken the confi- 
dence of Bridegroom’s backers. In the paddock nothing 
looked so well as Winkfield’s Pride, who has made far 
more than the ordinary improvement since he won the big 
handicap of last year’s Houghton meeting. Bellevin, too, 
looked fit, as did Teufel, and Yorker, but Diakka was nervous 
and sweating, and La Sagesse was light and dry, just as 
she was this time last year, and she is evidently not a 
spring mare. Clorane looked well, but was, perhaps, just 
short of a gallop or two, and although he was in front 
at six furlongs, he failed to quite stay home. Robinson’s 
opinion about Winkfield’s Pride was that if the race had been 
a mile and a quarter he would have won easily; but, as_ it 
was, he thought he would just get home. This was borne 
out to the letter, as the son of Winkfield, who got up on 
the post and won by a head, was evidently staying on. Funny 
Boat was second, a head in front of Bridegroom, and it was a 
grand race between these three. Clorane, who ran a good horse, 
was fourth, and Green Lawn fifth. Altogether it was a great 
race, won by a great horse, and there is no saying how much the 
winner may not have improved from three to four years old. 
I have always maintained that Ireland is the place to breed 
horses, and England the country to train them in, and this 
year’s Lincoln Handicap winner is & good example of the truth 
of my contention. 

The professional football player is the product of an 
objectionable state of sporting civilisation. For the most part 
he is a tolerable and well-meaning individual enough, but he 
is hemmed in by certain barriers of expediency that destroy his 
freedom, and render- him, so to speak, the slave of circum- 
stances. These remarks are pointed not at men, but at matters; 
not at a class but at a system, and a system that is eating 
into the very vitals of a great and manly sport, and threatening 
to bring it into disrepute. That the science of football has 
become better understood and more cleverly demonstrated since 
the advent of the paid player it would be idle to deny. That 
the old sporting instinct has kept pace with that understanding 
and that cleverness it would be futile to assert. 

Fifteen to twenty years ago we played the game because we 
loved it. If success was obtained, well and good. If “a 
licking” resulted, we did not much mind, providing we had a good 
match. Now,except with amateurs this is not the case. Clubs play, 
not for enjoyment, sport, fun (call it what you will), but to win. 
Directors of public clubs offer their men a bonus of one, two, 
five, and In some cases even ten, pounds each, in order to make 
them strain every nerve to secure victory. A paragraph recently 
appeared in the sporting papers to the effect that the executive 
of a particular club have held out the bait of the last-mentioned 
sum—ten pounds—to each of their players if they triumph in a 
specified engagement, and thus avoid the risk of said club’s 
meeting with degradation in their own division of the League. 
It is necessary to enter into so much explanatory matter in 


. 
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order that the casual observer may fully understand what 
follows. These men may play well, better than ever before 
perhaps, but wal.ss they win, no reward—not even thanks—will be 
their portion. Win at any cost is the cry of the gate speculator, 
and the club promoter, and his influence and his purse lead 
to the commission of offences that are rapidly exercising that 
baneful effect upon football similar to that which professionalism 
has had upon fcot-racing, boat-racing, and boxing. 


To appreciate the objectionable methods that professionalism 
has given birth to, let us glance at the two semi-finals in the 
competition for the English Cup that were decided on Saturday 
last. In the report of that between Liverpool and Aston Villa, 
played at Sheffield, it is stated, “‘ never were more fouls crowded 
into forty-five minutes’ play.” In the other game—between 
Everton and D.rby County, at Stoke—the rules of the game 
were outraged time after time. One of the Derby full backs was 
subjected to treatment that necessitated his retirement thirty-five 
minutes before the close of play, and a desire to “ win anyhow ” 
was evinced on both sides, which must have quite spoiled the 
pleasure of any real sportsman among the spectators. Once when 
Bloomer, a Derby forward (one of the best in England), had 
raced past all opponents and had the rival goal absolutely at his 
mercy, he was deliberately and most unmercifully tripped from 
behind, and came to earth with a thud that shook him 
sufficiently to take half his usual “go” out of him for 
the rest of the game, and because he did not happen 
to be within the twelve yards line at the time not even 
the satisfaction of a penalty kick fell to the share of his side. 
Fortunately the “free kick,” which is all that the laws pe mit 
under such circumstances, resulted in a goal, but even that was 
poor consolation for a side whose chief forward was considerably 
damaged by a piece of flagrant unfairness, at which even the 
partisans of the other eleven hooted heartily! Will anybody 
argue that amateurs would be guilty of such mean conduct ? 


The most remarkable thing about it all is that the referee 
allowed Bloomer to be treated in the way described without 
even cautioning his assailant. Unless short and sharp measures 
are adopted by the referees, outrages of this kind will increase in 
number. Those who play foul should be sent off the field at 
once, reported to the Association, and suspended for the season, 
to prove to them and their club directors that unfairness will not 
pay. Then, and not till then, will professional football begin to 
adapt itself to the lines that professionalism occupies in cricket— 
an assimilation which is. the only chance, so long as_profes- 
sionalism in football continues, of preventing the game being 
utterly spoiled and degraded to the level of the prize ring. 


There is a slang phrase, proverbial among sporting men, 
You never know your luck till the ball’s done rolliag,”’ which 
has its origin in roulette, It should hold a premier position in 
the tenets of those who stand by the Cambridge eight. In 
whatever sport they may have been beaten, the Dark Blues have 
been consistently successful on the water since 1890, and from 
all appearances, with ordinary luck, they seem likely to repeat the 
performance this year. Should this take place it will mean an 
eighth successive victory for Oxford—a performance which has 
only once previously been excelled, viz., from 1861 to 1869 inclu- 
sive, during which years Cambridge had to face defeat on nine 
consecutive occasions. 

Still it is gratifying to remember what the poet has told us— 
‘«« Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” and although they 
have the shadows of seven dismal defeats in their pathway, the 
Light Blues have not yet lost heart, and if pluck and strict 
attention to training can do anything the tide of Dark Blue 
successes has reached the high water mark once again. The 
enthusiasm of old ’Varsity men, which has permeated all classes 
of English society from the lordly mansion to the humble 
cottage, has a great deal to do with the estimation in which this 
race is held in the eyes of the British public. There are scores 
and hundreds of people, whose knowledge of how to bet to a 
profit all round is absolutely nil, who annually back their 
favourite university at evens, whatever the state of the market; 
but it is to the club speculator and his rate of odds that we must 
look for some indication of the relative merits of the crews. As 
a rule the investments of this individual are inspired from a cool, 
hard-headed, calculating source which has no sympathy one way 
or the other. 





Taking this year’s race from that mercenary point of view, 
the Light Blues will have once more to put up with defeat. Much 
as I would like to see Cambridge win for a change, I am forced 
to the same conclusion. The money-making brigade—if | 
had not the ocular evidence of personal observation to guide 
me—direct attention to that fact. An old Oxford Blue, who now 
occupies a prominent position on the Stock Exchange, told me 
personally that he had to lay 7 to 4 on to back his old colours, 
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although this was more than a fortnight before the eventful 
day. The gentleman in question, coolly calculating from a 
commercial point of view the changes that may take place in 
the condition of a crew in a fortnight, and all the chances of an 
accident in the race itself, objected very strongly to laying long 
odds, and yet he considered the chances of his alma mater worth 
supporting at the rate of odds I have mentioned. This in itself 
is strong evidence in support of Oxford. 





Apart from the speculative point of view, it is worth while 
to take the opinion of the waterside man. A Thames veteran, 
who has been the principal in many sculling races, and whose 
opinion on matters aquatic carries a great deal of weight on the 
Thames, held forth to me the other day to this effect: ‘Cam- 
bridge is a good crew, but Oxford row like professionals.” This 
is a conclusion that has been forced on other good judges of 
rowing. The recent heavy rains have sent a large amount of land- 
water into the Thames; and this, accompanied by strong contrary 
winds, has prevented any really satisfactory flood tide trials— 
the best test that can be obtained—up to the present; but 
Oxford, on Friday last, beat the ebb tide record on a very fast- 
flowing current, although the wind was none too favourable; 
and atter Cambridge had rowed the full course on a very 
slack flood tide in very creditable fashion on Saturday afternoon, 
the Dark Blues really electrified the onlookers by a very fast 
sprint from Hammersmith Bridge to Walden’s Wharf. They 
have at their command seven Old Blues as against four held by 
their rivals, and well as the Cantabs are rowing they have yet to 
show the style, power, and polish of the representatives of the 
Isis. lor sport’s sake it could be wished otherwise ; but up to the 
present it cannot truthfully be said that they are the equals of or 
even closely approach their antagonists at any point. Nevertheless 
it should never be forgotten that “You never know your luck 
till the ball’s done rolling.” 





We have now reached the close of the Cross-Country 
Season, for aithough some minor runs have yet to be decided, all 
the fixtures of any importance are now events of the past. On 
Saturday that flourishing old club, the Thames Hare and Hounds, 
brought off their annual invitation race over the four and three- 
quarter miles course ai Roehampton. The race proved a very 
interesting one, for there was a wonderfully keen struggle for the 
premier honours, which fell to H. S. Allen, the well-known 
member of the West Kent Hockey Club, who with three minutes’ 
start, traversed the distance in 26min. 41sec. net, D.C. Sharp 
(Thames H. & H.) being second, and C. S. Luck, the clever 
South London Harrier, who in the absence of E. H. Flack was 
the virtual scratch man, being third close up. A great deal of 
interest was taken in the race, and many well-known cross- 
country men were present on the ground. 





Many of our legal luminaries have in their day been 
distinguished athletes. Mr. Justice Chitty rowed in the ’ Varsity 
Boat Race; Lord Justice A. L. Smith and the Attorney-General 
were, in their youth, famous runners, to mention no others; but 
Mr. Justice Wills has continued his athletic exercises into 
maturer years. He recently delighted a large audience of 
members ot the Camera Club, at their fine club-house in Charing 
Cross Road, by h:s lecture on his mountain-climbing experiences, 
exiending over fi ty years. His lordship’s lecture created much 
enthusiasm, and no doubt will lead many of the members to 
follow his example in mountaineering. In that case the lecturer’s 
hints, based on long experience, will doubtless be of much value 
to those who follow his example. 





Considerable indignation has been caused in London by the 
announcement in the newspapers that the landlords of some of 
the poorer tenements on the Surrey side which are in the route 
of the royal procession in June next, have given their tenants 
peremptory notice to quit, so that the golden harvest which the 
Jubilee procession will bring may be gathered by themselves. 
It is further announced that in order to guard against any 
possible loss by the alteration of the route, they have ‘insured ”’ 
themselves by paying something like five per cent. on the 
estimated profit which will accrue to them by letting these 
houses to sightseers. One of those inquiring individuals whose 
lives are one long note of interrogation, and who consider 
newspaper editors have been appointed to assist them in the 
solution of such weighty questions as “Do club-footed men 
make good husbands?” and other like matteis of national 
importance, wants to know what is the difference between 
msurance of this sort and taking a bet of 95 to 5 that the 
show will pass any given house. I candidly confess I do not 
know. Perhaps Mr. Justice Hawkins can draw the distinction, 
if even he cannot see the difference. 


_ A newspaper paragraph announces that a farmer whose land 
adjoins a rifle range has recently lost several valuable cows, not 
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by their incautiously wandering in the path of stray bullets, but 
by some obscure disease which quite defied diagnosis. A post- 
mortem examination of the latest victim reveals the cause of 
death as “blood poisoning caused by the cow having swallowed 
a number of bullets which were lying in the grass.” This finish 
of the tale is inartistic; probably most readers will find greater 
difficulty in swallowing the story than the cows apparently did 
in swallowing the bullets, but a sensational paragraph of this 
kind should have contained some allusion to the “curious rattling 
sound made by the loose bullets when the cow was walking 
about,” or something of that sort. It would have given “an air 
of verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narra- 
tive.” 





Invariably one of the features of any show held in South 
Wales, the Collie and Old English Sheepdog section at 
Newport proved no exception to the general rule. None of the 
Northern or Midland cracks put in an appearance—rather 
surprising, considering that Mr. T. H. Stretch was judging—and 
most of the awards were taken by Welsh dogs. Mr. Parry 
Thomas, of Pontypridd, had an excellent team of bobtails 
benched, although Miss Fry’s Draco beat Sir Visto in the open 
class, in which, by the way, Major-General Sir Frederick 
Carrington, of Matabele fame, was represented by The Rogue, a 
dog the Cheltenham celebrity bought of Dr. Lock some time ago. 
A capital class was that for sheepdogs regularly worked in 
Monmouthshire and Glamorgan, and committees of shows 
in the Principality might do worse than offer substantial 
encouragement to working shepherds owning good dogs. None 
of the other classes call for comment, Sir Humphrey de Trafford 
—whose accident whilst out with the North Cheshire is not so 
serious as was at first thought—winning all along the line in the 
sporting section. During the show, which lasted but two days, a 
meeting of the Welsh Kennel Club was held, at which the 
arrangements for the forthcoming show, which may this year 
be held in North Wales, were discussed. 





Active preparations are now being made in the yachting 
world for the coming season, and many yachts are leaving their 
winter quarters and being thoroughly overhauled and got into 
working order. The Emperor of Germany’s yacht, Meteor, 
if not already arrived, is now on her way to the Itchen to ship her 
crew. Capt. Ben Parker, whose most recent charge was Lord 
Lonsdale’s Eucharis, is in command. The Meteor, itis ex- 
pected, will take part in the Thames and Southern matches, after 
which she proceeds across the North Sea to contest in the 
Emperor of Germany’s Cup Race. After visiting the Regattas 
in the Baltic she returns to the South of England to take part in 
the Cowes Carnival. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’s yacht, Britannia, and Mr. A. 
B. Walker’s Ailsa are having a busy time of it in the Riviera, 
being pitted against each other almost every day. An un- 
fortunate accident occurred during one of the matches (the 
Gordon-Bennett and Ogden-Goelet Cup), the vessels rounding a 
mark boat so closely that Britannia’s bowsprit rent her 
opponent’s mainsail, and the race became void. The slit was 
soon repaired, however, and after a day’s interval the yachts 
were contesting again at Cannes over a 49 miles course. They 
crossed the line at 9.34 a.m., Ailsa having a lead of fully 15 
seconds. A fresh south-easterly breeze, which strengthened 
considerably, seemed to suit Mr. Walker’s yacht, and she 
finished at 5h. 59min. 8sec., Britannia’s time being 6h. 8min. 
24sec., so that after reckoning the time allowance, Ailsa won 
by 7min. 42sec. 

Last Friday the undecided race of the beginning of the week 
was sailed again, simultaneously with that for prizes given by the 
Baroness Hirsch. The distance for the Cup was 32 miles, and 
that for the prizes 24 miles, and in the result Ailsa again proved 
victorious, winning the Hirsch prizes by 6min. 18sec., and the 
Cup by 7min. 18sec. The Cannes week was brought to a con- 
clusion with a race to Monte Carlo, Britannia and Ailsa again 
being the only contestants for the big prize—the Grand Prix de 
Monte Carlo. The distance is 25 miles, and Mr. Walker's yacht 
was once more successful, having 5min. 48sec. in hand at the 
finish. On Sunday racing commenced at Monte Carlo with the 
match for the Monaco Cup, £60, and a gold medal. Th2 
Britannia had her royal owner on board, Ailsa being a gain her only 
opponent. The breeze was extremely light, and soon the race 
resolved itself into a drifting match. Britannia nad somewhat 
the best of it, but after getting round the course twice the race 
was declared void. 

With the Eastern Counties (Witham) Meeting last week 
coursing in Great Britain for this season practically finished. A 
very fair entry was received, but so plentiful were hares that the 
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card was run right through the first day, including seven sapling 
stakes. The chief event was the Essex Stakes, and in this three 
dogs, Col. H. Holmes’s Hartley, Messrs. Chichester and Brice’s 
Chieftain Boy, and Mr. H. J. Simond’s Silver Salver, divided. 


With the conclusion of the coursing season Messrs. Rymill 
held their usual sale of greyhounds at the Barbican. No fewer 
than 103 lots were catalogued, and with excellent prices realised 
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the sale may be pronounced the most successful of the season. 
For the first time Messrs. Fawcett offered a score of animals for 
public auction. Two first season dogs, Finger of Fate, by 
Herschel, and Free from Flaw, his sister, fetched 50 and 51 
guineas respectively. Half-a-dozen saplings by Falconer— 
Rosebank made 352 guineas, and eight by the same sire—Glan- 
adda—tealised 430 guineas, whilst other lots obtained fair 
prices. HIPPIAS. 








OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘T's MARCHIONESS OF ORMONDE, whose portrait 


appears on the frontispiece, is the eldest daughter of 

the present Duke of Westminster. In some degree 
Lady Ormonde resembles her late mother, the first Duchess of 
Westminster, who was one of the group of lovely sisters known 
as the *“ Sutherland Witches,” an allusion to their captivating 
appearance. One of them became Duchess of Argyll, a second 
Duchess of Leinster, and a third Lady Blantyre. 

Lady Ormonde is extremely popular on her husband’s 
Irish estate, Kilkenny Castle, both on account of her kind- 
heartedness and practical benevolence. 

The Marquis of Ormonde has for some years been Vice- 
Commodore, under the Prince of Wales, of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, and the Marchioness is always one of the most 
admired of the ladies at Cowes in the Regatta week. 

THE COUNTESS OF LIMERICK, whose portrait will 
be found on page 323, has, ever since her marriage in 1890, 
been one of the acknowledged beauties of London society ; where, 
as Lady Glentworth, she has been a universal favourite. On the 
sudden death of the late Earl, last year, Viscount Glentworth 
succeeded to the title. Lady Limerick wasa Miss Burke-Irwin; 
the home of her girlhood being quite near Dromore Castle, the 
Earl’s Irish residence. The Countess of Limerick has two 
daughters, the youngest of whom, Lady Victoria Mary Pery, is 
depicted in company with her mother in our illustration. 


WITH THE QUORN. 


N Monday in last week we had the most miserable day of the season, as 
() covert after covert was drawn blank. The meet was at Cossington. 
We started, all in the best of spirits, and at every fresh venture hoped 
for luck ; but when six tries had been made, our spirits got lower, but did not 
reach the lowest depth till 4.30 was reached without finding a fox. Riding 
along the country is all very well, but when one has gone ‘‘a-hunting” it is 
rather tame to find nothing to hunt. The spinney behind Ratcliffe College was 
the first venture, but no sound; so on we went to Cossington Gorse, Thrussington 
Wolds, Shoby Scoles, Lord Aylesford, Grimston Gorse, Saxelby Wood, Old 
Dalby, after which the small excitement of the day took place. Moving away 
to try once again, the usually wary Reynard was suprised taking his afternoon 
siesta, and the beauties made short work of him, having bowled him over in 
a ditch. This was a pity, as otherwise there nught have been a _ run. 
After this disappointment Ella’s Gorse was tried with great expectations, 
but it was no good ; so on we went to Walton Thorns, where three foxes were 
soon afoot, One got away, but now scent failed; hounds simply ran for three 
fields, and then threw their heads up. Home was then the order of the day. 

Thursday: There was an afternoon meet at baggrave, and the fates were 
kinder ; the Prince of Wales’s covert hardly having failed us this season. Here 
we found a welcome fox, and were soon off, over the nicest piece of grass 
country going, on to South Croxton, round for Barsby. Still veering to the 
right, and.the pace improving, we made Ashby Pastures. Here there was a 
slight check, but we were soon off again, running right merrily past Thorpe 
Trussels. Tiis wary customer made good his escape in an earth on the railway, 
half-way between the last-named place and Great Dalby. Thorpe Trussels 
provided another fox, and gave a run of short duration. 

On Friday morning it was blowing great guns. It was a question whether 
we should be able to stick in our saddles or be blown away ; but, nothing venture, 
nothing have. So we braved the tempestuous storm and went. And we were 
well rewarded, as notwithstanding being nearly blown ayay, we got in for 
a good thing. To start, Firr went for an outlying fox at Hoby, and, strange to 
relate, he was there. It is not often the case, but he was turned out of a 
hedgerow, down the Rectory field. Unfortunately there were too many foot- 
people about, and he was baulked and could not get away from the Rectory grounds, 
where he was pulled down. Back for Brooksby, our meeting place, where 
two of the spinnies were drawn blank, but in the third we found a fox. Hounds 
were soon away in the direction of Gaddesby. Running sharply to the left, we 
raced down the grass for Barsby, through that village pell-mell, till somehow we 
overran the scent, and never seemed able to recover it. The fox is supposed 
to have run to earth ina drain, We got on a line soon after, and ran it for a few 
fields, but eventually it had to be given up. CHASSEUR. 





WITH THE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


S the days lengthen and the sport of kings is fast drawing to a close— 

A everywhere apparent by the ‘‘ stinking violet ” and the 12 o’clock meets, 

which betoken the beginning of the end—I should like to subscribe 

a few more lines to your valuable paper on the good sport which still continues 
with these hounds. 

On Saturday, March 6th, the meet was at that old-fashioned hostelry, 

“The Hundred Home” Hotel, so well known in the good old coaching days, and 





eleven miles distant from Worcester. This is not a favourite meet, being quite 

on the outside of our country ; and, besides being very rough and hilly, requiring 

a good, short-legged, blood little horse, that can gallop fast up and down hill. 
The field did not exceed more than thirty or forty at the outside, and amongst 


them were several men from the neighbouring packs. We soon found a fox on top 


of Abberley Hill, and, going away towards Astley, over a tricky range of hills, 
he turned short, right-handed, and was soon marked to ground at Great Witley. 
We then trotted away to another hill called Woodbury—well known for its 
historical connections, as forming one of the old Roman encampments. 
Here we got on the line of a fox which had evidently stolen away ; 
and, after going a few fields, they settled well to his line—over Rodge 
Hill, to Southwood, passing Gorse Moor, on towards Ham Bridge. 
Here he turned short to the left, past the Noake, to the Lime Kilns, 
where your humble servant got a good view of him for the first time. 
Straight away over the open, crossing the turnpike road at Martley, by Prickley 
Green, for Wickenford ; here he turned towards the Birchen Coppice, and on 
to Hawkridge. Straight through this big wood, and into Monkwood, where 
hounds pulled him down after an hour and forty minutes of a very good hunting 
run. We then went to the Deer Barn Cover at Witley. Found at once, a leash 
of foxes; hounds getting hold of one before he was well on his legs. Before 
they could break him up, another was holloaed, and going away on good terms, 
they ran very nicely for nearly two hours over a first-rate sporting country. 
Passing Little Witley, our fox took a line by the Hazel House, at Shrawley, 
as if making for that big wood, but turning away up the brook side for Holt 
Mill, he then bore right-handed over the Worcester Road, running hard for 
Hawkridge Wood. Straight through this for the second time, and away again 
for Wickenford, passing Rimmers and the Cockshut, on to Deadfields Coppice. 
Turning away from here they ran very prettily up to the Brook Farm, where this 
clinking good fox beat us ; and although they hunted him up to the Lime Kilns, 
it was thought best to stop them there, and a fox like that can well be spared to 
teach his progeny the way over such a country as we ran over. It was a very 
hard day for all, and hounds left off a long way from Kennel. On the 
following Monday I hear they had another capital day on the Bromsgrove side, 
but not having a horse fit I could not be there. Last Friday we met at Crowle, 
and had about as quick a thirty minutes as any glutton could desire. Finding in 
Churchill Wood, he was away ina twinkling, as before, over the Worcester Road, 
past Wolverton to Peopleton, and on towards Naunton, where they lost him; 
and as it was all up wind, hounds simply raced away and very few could live 


* with them. They afterwards went to the Worcester Woods and found a brace 


of foxes, but could not do much with them. Biack Cap, 


HUNTING. INSTINCT. 


“i | “HERE is no excitement in the world to equal that of the 
chase. Every living thing enjoys hunting, barring of 
course the animal that is hunted. When hounds are 

running, the cattle in the fields, or grazing colts, are often not 
satisfied under a gallop of two or three miles, taking their 
fences as they go; even sheep cannot gallop above a hundred 
yards out of the way without turning round, as if halted by 
word of command, to have another look, the geese stretch 
their necks to the utmost as hounds flash across the common, 
and enter into all the spirit of the passing scene. 

Again, at the village school, “there be t’hounds,” is the 
note for an instantaneous mutiny. Down go slates and books. 
The voice of the teacher is drowne1 bv the screams, screeches, 
and juvenile tally-ho’s, till he or she or both are found on the top 
of the high bank at the bottom of the playground, straining U:eir 
eyes to see the “’unters.” Let the hounds run through the park 
of a country mansion and see the effect. Grandpapa, who has 
not been out of a wheel chair for months, drops the morning 
paper and shuffles unassisted to the library window ; ‘he ladies 
leave their occupations and rush to the terrace; the nut-ery is in 
an uproar. Windows are thrown open, little heads thrust between 
the bars, and no sooner have hounds passed out of sigt:t than 
a free fight takes place for possession of the rocking horse. 
He is taken and retaken several times, and when he is mounted 
by two on his back and one at each end, the defeated ones turn 
up the chairs and ride them furiously up and down the room, blow- 
ing paper horns, accompanied by occasional notes on the comb by 
Nancy, the new nursemaid. The fox runs through the laurels nea) 
the house Human nature cannot stand it. Mary Ann drops the 
broom and dustpan at the foot of the stairs, Jeames falls over them, 
and in his fall upsets a scuttle of coals over the newly-polished 
hall floor. The cook leaves the ornamental pastry to become a 
cinder, the scullery maid (having thrown down her mop and 
upset a pail) rolls her red arms in her apron, and, rushing out 
with the rest, climbs to the top of the wall of the drying ground 
to see the fun. : 

Knots of pink coats and steaming horses collect at impossible 
iron gates, of which the keys cannot be found by excite. 
gardeners, demented by the enthusiasm of the moment. 


Lia sae Nia i 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Stable boys and helpers gather at the gate of the stable 
yard, selecting, with delight, such of the sportsmen who show a 


‘ sign of having become freeholders of the soil on their coats or 


hats, and such exclamations as “‘ A’int he hada downer,” “‘’E ’ave 
come a cropper,’ are heard amongst them. 

When an announcement in a country paper tells everyone 
that the hounds meet at Hangman’s Barn on Tuesday, 


what is the effect? It is the talk of the neighbourhood until 


MEETS. OF THe COTTESMURE. 





Photo. by A. R. Thompson. 
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hounds have met, drawn, found, and gone away. Various 
are the speculations and surmises as to “ which way they will 
draw,’’ whether ‘they will find that fox that took them down 
Tewkesbury way last Christmas,” and whether “ That gent as 
jumped into the pond at the corner of the barn meadow will 
remember at which corner it is this time.” 

The gamekeeper, who is not always hand and glove with 
the farmer, takes this opportunity of calling round to let 
him know that he has stupped 
the earths. Of course he is not 
influenced in this act of courtesy 
by the knowledge that a pint 
of ale will be at his disposal, 
whilst he holds forth to the 
effect that ‘he ain’t a bit afraid 
about their finding, he has 
h’eerd foxes a barking every 
night like watch dogs. He has 
a h’eerd of them as would, but 
he wouldn’t, never, no, not even 
if the squire was to order him 
toit.” The morning of the meet 
our hunting farmer is up before 
the lark. It’s a thick, cold 
mist, everything is covered with 
white rime, and nothing more 
so than the backs and ears of 
the steers and heifers feeding 
round the cribs of the straw 
yard. The small toy terrier, 
running round with his master, 
trots gingerly on three legs, 
thinking it not wise policy to 
have more cold feet than he 
can help. The farm labourers 
are hesitating for instructions ; 
Copyright—"COUNTRY LIFE." — but the master is soon amongst 

them, giving his orders with an 
unusual degree of alacrity and 
good humour. ‘“ Why, the 
hounds are coming presently, 
this is only a little white frost 
—make it all the better for 


r) hunting; see and set some of 
them gates open as you go 
along.” 


The morning round having 
been made, the master hastens 
to make his toilet for the day, 
which consists of a voluminous 
shawl handkerchief, a _ blue 
coat; brown cotton breeches, 
the whole surmounted by a pot 

‘hat with a flat crown and 
broad brim. A pair of top 
boots stand before the kitchen 
fire, which since last used have 
been making short stages 
towards their present position. 
From the back-house, where 
. they were sponged after the 
last day’s spattering, to the 
Copyright—"COUNTRY LIFE." nantry, where they were 
scrubbed and ground with a 
mixture of hearthstone and 
brickdust, and lastly polished 
: with a dollop of harness paste, 
till they present a most im- 
posing appearance, in front of 
the fire waiting for master to 
put on. The old sheep-dog 
makes wide circles round them 
as he shifts from one side of 
the fire to other. The children, 
too, as they rush into the room 
to warm their fingers, are 
brought up with awe at 
‘‘father’s boots warming them- 
selves at the fire.” The ser- 
vants treat them with as much 
respect as the family bible. 
The sun bursts through ; 
the rain dries up; but there is 
still a sharpness in the air. 
The clean boots are pulled 
on, spurs adjusted, and Tom, 
bursting with delight at the 
way “he can look after a 
Copyright—"COUNTRy LIFE.” hunting nag or two,” brings 
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out the black mare, a great, 
long, bony animal, with acres 
of shoulder, and hocks and 
thighs that would do credit to 
one of the plough team. She 
whinnies with delight and 
jumps about like a two year 
old, but comes up to the 
mounting stone, and stands like 
a statue whilst her master 
mounts, and then walks across 
the yard, with the reins on her 
neck, whilst he pulls on his 
gloves. He has gone to meet 
the hounds, with which I wish 
him every happiness, but cannot 
follow him further. 

To carry out my theory 
that “everything enjoys 
hunting,” you will say I must 
not select such subjects as the 
last, about which there can be 
no doubt. 

Let us take the  non- 
hunting farmer, who, from 
whatever cause, does not him- 





Yhoto. by Stearn, THE FOOT BEAGLES, TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. Cambria re. 


self ride across country, but 
still wishes well to his neigh- 
bours and friends. 

I often attend dinners 
given by hunt clubs to yeomen 
of this class, and though the 
argument must be strong to 
convince them that wheat is 
so obstinate that the only way 
to provoke its prolific qualities 
is to ride over it during the 
winter, and that the “killing 
the moss on the meadows,” is 
best done by fifty horsemen 
galloping over the same, it will, 
if enforced by strong rummers 
of hot brandy and _ water, 
accompanied by _ inhalations 
through long churchwardens 
of good black shag, generally 
prevail, and such conviviai 
meetings seldom separate 
without the most loyal ex- 
clamations from every guest, of 
Photo. by H. M. Lomas. HARRIERS AT WORK. Copyrign.  « Fox-hunting for ever!” 
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PHEASANTS. 


r <HE HEN-PHEASANT 
who sat for her portrait 
chose for her resting- 

place a spot such 4s pheasants 
love to occupy in late March 
or early April. She is far away 
from the home coverts, on the 
sunny side of a bank, the side 
of a railway cutting, perhaps, 
or just at the bottom of a chalk 
pit. At any rate, she secures 
the full benefit of the sun as 
she sits steadfastly on her eggs 
of Pate OLive Brown, andthe 
overhanging tress of bushes, 
which will serve to hide her 
eggs, when she is away, from 
prying keepers’ eyes, or from 
the railway platelayer who has 
shillings in kis mind’s eye for 
nests found and not stolen, 
shows that the natural instincts 
which she inherits from her 
forbears of Asiatic swamps are 
not eradicated. Where there 
are rushes there is dampness ; 
and without dampness, as every 
person who rears gallinaceous 
poultry ought to know, the 
hatch will be poor and dis- Photo. by C. Reid, Wishaw. THE HEN PHEASANT Copyright 
appointing, because the chicks 

will-not be able to break the 

shell. As she sits there she is, save for her bright eye, likely to in harmony with the faded and half-decayed leaves of the autumn 

be unobserved by the passer-by, for her unobtrusive colouring is that is gone; and when she wanders for a while to gather her 
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meal, whatever it may be, that Nature has 
provided, she will scratch a leaf or two of 
withered oak, or some dead buds, over her 
nursery, so that all may be safe when she 
returns. Such a nest as that which contains 
the ten uncovered eggs is rarely met, but it is 
true to Nature. Ninety-nine pheasants’ nests 
out of a hundred are mere apologies for nests, 
and are situate on the ground. In them the 
eggs are never, except under severe stress of 
circumstances, left uncovered. But now and 
again a hen pheasant of mature years learns 
that on the ground are many perils, peril from 
foxes, ruthless at all times of the year; peril 
from stoats and weasels which, once their sharp 
teeth are in, will suck and suck again until the 
life blood of bird or rabbit is drained. Such a 
hen, thinking for the most part of her own 
selfish interests—for the hen pheasant is a poor 
and awkward mother to her nurslings—will take 
to an old wood-pigeon’s nest in a tree, where it 
is neither necessary nor feasible to scratch 
covering over them when she descends for 
breakfast or luncheon. Build an aerial nest for 
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herself she cannot ; but she can borrow at will. Photo. by C. Reid, Wishaw. PALE OLIVE BROWN. Copyri, nt. 


Her wanderings in the bush and dewy grass 
will supply the moisture indispensable to good 
hatching, and it is only when that has been 
accomplished that troubles begin ; for the young 
birds, as soon as they are out of the shells, are 
full of the roaming instinct, and the mother is 
not of inventive genius. Still, somehow they 
manage to descend to mother earth, and sur- 
prisingly few of them perish in the process. 
Look once again at those FLurry Cuicks, 
which have just left the protection of the egg- 
shells scattered around them. They are of pale 
fawn-colour, with a splash of dark brown upon 
their foreheads, and graceful pencillings of the 
same colour on their soft backs. They are, so 
to speak, but this moment born, and the dark 
little fellow with his legs splayed helplessly 
before him seems to doubt whether he is egg 
or bird. But the cream-coloured person in the 
middle, albeit substantially of the same age, has 
been awakened to the fact that he is alive, has 
stretched out one foot into the unknown world, 
and in a few seconds will dart at some insect on 
a blade of grass which he knows by instinct to 
be sure to make good eating. In truth, there 


are no more charming creatures than tiny Photo. by C. Reid, Wishaw, 


pheasants, none more quickly alive, none 
prettier to view, and none—more is the pity—quite so delicate, 
except, perhaps, young turkeys. 

Of the brood and of the eggs on which the modest hen sits 
one may well say, almost with certainty, that they do not 
represent the hen’s first labours for the season. The first clutch 
of eggs have been carried away by the keeper. Very soon after the 
cocks have chosen their harems—for the pheasant is polygamous— 
the keeper and his friends are busy at the egging. Stick in hand 
they search the sides of the hedgerows and the edges of bramble 
brakes, raising each overhanging branch or tufts of withered 
grass; and, since they have watched the birds all through the 
year and know their habits, few nests escape their eyes. When 
each hen has laid her complement—sometimes two lay in the 
same nest—the eggs are carried away to be hatched under 
farmyard hens. This is well, for the pheasant is a poor mother, 
and the chicks are wayward, careless of wet grass, which is fatal 
to them ; moreover there is infinite risk of death at the mouths 
of vermin, for weasel, stoat, rat, hawk, carrion crow, cat and 
fox are on the look out for them, and against these the keeper 
may take precautions more or less effectual. Wild-reared 
broods are nearly always small in number, and not a_ particle 
harder to shoot than hand-reared, though they may be harder to 
flush when the leaves are off the trees in late November. No 
man lives who can tell whether the glorious cock who shoots 
down-wind high above his head, as he stands in the valley 
between the coverts, was reared by a pheasant in the woods 
or by a Dorking hen near the keeper’s lodge. Moreover, there is 
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economy in their first collection of eggs ; for the maternal instinct 
is imperious, and will not be satisfied by the laying of eggs 
merely. Bad nurse as she is, the hen-pheasant will have a 
nursery if she can; and, if her eggs be once robbed, will lay 
again, and sit patiently, and bring up a late brood of chicks who, 
if they are but small when you come across them in the turnips 
in September, will be lusty and full-grown when pheasant- 
shooting proper begins, not in October, but in mid-November. 
Is that, then, to be the fate of these innocent balls of down 
shown in the picture? It is to be the fate of, perhaps, most of 
them; but be assured their brief life on earth will be bright and 
happy, they will have the freedom of wild existence and all the 
comforts of domesticity. Keepers will watch them and preserve 
them from their enemies; everything that they esteem delicate 
will be laid in their path, and their ends, unless they have 
the ill fortune to be ‘ tailored,” will be swift and merciful And 
some, after they have fattened on the acorns and beechmast 
of the autumn, after they have braved the dangers of the shooting 
season, will pass alive into the security of February, wiil court 
their dames, will strut proudly in the furrows in such pomp of 
colour as belongs to no other bird familiar in our English 
country, and will enter their second year with all those stores of 
experience and all that strength of wing and leg which som>- 
times make an old cock-pheasant into as wily a bird as runs, 
when he can, and flies, when he must. So, very reluctantly, | 
pass away from three admirable pictures. 
AUCEPS. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY SPORTS. 


HATEVER be the result of the boat race, the contest at 

Queen’s Club promises to bea very keen one. The 

sports at Oxford and Cambridge respectively have 

proved very conclusively that both Universities will be able to send 
up excellent teams to Queen’s Club on April 2nd. After the unsea- 


sonable weather which had recently been experienced, it was a 
welcome change to find a spring-like day on the 8th, when the 
annual sports took place at Oxford, in the presence of a large and 
fashionable gathering. The track was in excellent trim, and, as 
the result, the performances all round were good, while not a few 
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of them were considerably above the average. Although on 
the concluding day the weather left much to be desired, the 
results arrived at certainly justify the Dark Blues in anticipating 
a successful result for the efforts of their representatives at the 
Inter-’Varsity contest with a certain amount of confidence. 

Of the events of the meeting the result of the Hundred was 
probably the most noticeable. In the preliminary heats on the 
first day, G. Jordan, the ’Varsity president, who has won three 
successive victories in the 100 Yards, at Queen’s Club, had no 
difficulty in leading his field home in 10 1-5secs., F. L. Stevenson 
(Trinity) being his closest attendant. Special interest attached 
to the second heat because of the presence of C. R. Thomas 
(Jesus) and J. L. Bremer (Balliol) in the field, for Thomas has 
given evidence of unusual excellence as a sprinter, while the 
young Harvardian had come up with a big reputation, which, 
noreover, he had justified by a capital performance in his College 
sports a week previously. Unfortunately, however, on this 
vccasion, he was left on his mark at the start; but although 
Thomas won in a canter from KR. Goddard (Trinity), the 
committee wisely decided to include Bremer in the final. Thus 
t was that for the concluding heat Jordan, Thomas, Bremer, 
Goddard, and Stevenson came under the starter’s orders. The 
president was the first to get into his running, but with a third 
of the distance covered, Thomas dashed past him, and displaying 

remarkable turn of speed, won by four feet in the splendid 
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time of 1os°cs. dead, Jordan beating Goddard for second place 
by a yard and a-half, with Stephenson and Bremer close up. 
Jordan has always been a great “finisher,” but Thomas would 
certainly appear to be even a better sprinter, and many people 
there are who hold to the belief that he is the fastest man Oxford 
has ever produced. 

The half-mile provided one of the finest struggles that has 
been seen at Oxford this season. For the greater part of the 
distance G. M. Hildyard (University) cut out the work, but on 
entering the straight W.S. K. Hole (Brasenose) passed him, with 
A. L. Danson (Balliol) some way behind; but in the last fifty 
yards Danson made a brilliant effort, and, going after the leaders 
at a rare pace, virtually got up in the last stride, with the result 
that the judges were unable to separate Hole and Danson, whose 
time for the half-mile was 2min. 3secs., Hildyard being third, 
only five yards away. 

IX. T. Garnier (Oriel) had won his preliminary heat in the 
120 Yards Hurdles with such ease from C. W. Turner (New 
College), that, notwithstanding a good finish by M. B. Clissold 
(Oriel) and H. R. Parker (Christ Church) in the second heat, 
the final, in the absence of accidents, was a foregone conclusion 
for the Old Blue, who won the event for Oxford in the Inter- 
"Varsity contest last year. As was only to be expected, Garnier 
had matters very much his own way, and won by three yards in 
17secs.; but a great race was witnessed between Parker and 
Turner, between whom there 
were only a few inches at the 
finish In Throwing the 
Hammer, A. O. Dowson (New) 
hurled it 97ft. 5ins., which is a 
better performance than last 
year. P. P. Crossley (Trinity) 
was the only other competitor 
who proved at all dangerous, 
Lut his 86ft. 7ins. does not re 
present his best effort. 

G. C. Vassall (Oriel), in 
the Long jump, smothered all 
rivals with a fine leap of 
22ft. ghins. With this excep- 
tion the jumping did not attain 
to a very high standard, 
alihough a keen struggle for 
second place was witnessed 
between H. G. Gerdes (Hert 
ford), and S. Simpson (Trinity), 
the honours ultimately resting 
with Gerdes—who hails from 
New Orleans—with a jump of 
coft. 7in. against ‘20ft 6ins. 

H. F. Deakin (Oriel) had 
so far this ‘season failed to 
do himself justice, but in the 
i one mile race he gave very 
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his form. <A good field turned al 


out for this event, aud C. H. 
Carleton (Brasenose) at once 
cut out the work with G. M. 
Hildyard (University), N. H. 
Hunter (All Soul’s), and B. V. 
Harcourt (Christ Church) 
showing most prominently of 
the others. In the second lap 
A. L. Danson (Balliol) drew up 
to the leaders, and on entering 
the third lap he certainly looked 
like winning. At the quarter- 
post, however, Deakin, who 
had been running with good 
judgment, made his effort, and 
picking up the men one by one 
collared Danson two hundred 
and fifty yards from home, and 
shaking off the Balliol man’s 
resolute challenge, finally won 
by a dozen yards in 4mins, 
31 4-5secs. Danson was second, 
twenty yards in front of Carle- 
ton, with Hildyard next some 
distance away. 

The High Jump furnished 
something of a surprise, not so 
much on account of the failure 
of E. O. Kirlew (Christ Church) ' 
to do himself justice, as for 149% &% Charles Hussey. 
the fact that H. S. Adair 
(Oriel), who could not get beyond 5ft. 24in. in the Freshmen’s 
sports, cleared the bar at 5ft. 8#in. 

Under medical advice J. M. Fremantle, who won the three 
miles for Oxford at Queen’s Club last year, did not turn out for 
this event. In his absence a great race was witnessed between 
C. H. Charlton (Brasenose), and A. RK. G. Wilberforce (Christ 
Church) for first place. Wilberforce, who finished second for the 
Freshmen’s Mile, at one time looked like winning easily ; but 
Carleton stuck to his task very gamely, and finally won by a foot. 
The time, however (16min. 3sec.), was the slowest that has been 
recorded since the O.U.A.C. have been located on the Iffley 
road. 

The weight fell to the Hon. J. R. Henley (Balliol) with 
35ft. 5}ins., M. J. Mowat (University) being second, with 
34ft. r4ins. As was only to be expected, G. Jordan atoned for 
his defeat in the Hundred Yards by easily carrying off the Quarter 
in 50 1-5secs., H. J. Badeley (Trinity) finishing second, and 
J. L. Bremer (Balliol) next. 

The present extreme popularity of athletics at the 
‘Varsities is to some extent a revival. The first Inter- 
‘Varsity meeting, held in 1865, aroused immense _ interest, 
which was fairly maintained till 1876, when it is recorded that 
the ground at Lillie Bridge could not contain the crowd that had 
assembled to see Mr. J. Brooks do his great jump of 6ft. 2}in. 
But for the next ten years or more interest waned. Not half 
the enthusiasm was displayed over W. W. Hough’s record Three 
Mile in 1880, as when Sir Richard Webster—then Mr. Webster 
of Trinity—spurted away from the Earl of Jersey in 1865. The 
popularity suffered a further blow when the championship 
meeting was changed from the spring to the summer, a fact 
which practically prevented members of Oxford and Cambridge 
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from competing, while previously most of the winners had hailed 
from one of the’Varsities. However, during the last twoor three 
years athletic fervour has surpassed anything recorded in the 
past. 

During the present season meetings have been as frequent 
as football matches or leaves in Vallambrosa. No less than 
eight Oxford Colleges have had separate competitions with 
Cambridge Colieges; there are meetings with the Hospitals, 
with L.A.C., with America, and soon, it is said, there is to be a 
I‘rench team. But, for the moment, here is only the Inter 
Varsity meeting on April 2nd. Who is to win? The casual 
prophet has little chance of success; for the fickleness of athletic 
form is almost proverbial, since in 1884 every single event 
resulted contrary to the predictions formed on previous perform- 
ances. The fact is that a good racer is quite distinct from a 
good maker of records. Yet there are some certainties. For 
instance, Cambridge must win the Weight and Hammer, which, 
to the shame of ’Varsity conservatism, are still as valuable to 
victory as the Mile and Three Mile. 

Bullock has put over 39ft., or several inches better than 
Ware’s best; and Halliday has thrown more than ro6ft., which, 
though as much as 32ft. short of “Hammer Hales’” famous 
throw, is yet brilliant for these degenerate days. But in spite of 
such proficiency it is difficult not to sigh for a Half-Mile, which is 
a championship event; the finest test of combined pace and 
power, the most exciting of races to run, and unparalleled as a 
spectacle. It would be quite possible to add the event to the 
programme without making any further change than that the 
score for the Weight and Hammer should be reduced to half 
a point each. If these two events could be introduced in early 
days through the influence of a Scotch professional, a Half-Mile 

may surely be now added at 
the expressed wish of the world 
at large! 

In the Mile and Three Mile 
there should be excellent races. 
At one time it appeared as if 
Oxford held the advantage, but 
a later competition between 
Cambridge and the L.A.C. has 
considerably changed the com- 
plexion of things. Howard 
showed himself immensely im- 
proved, and finished in 
4min. 27secs.; and the presi- 
dent, though defeated in the 
Three Mile, would have finished 
in something better than 
5min. rosecs. Still, nobody 

- knows what would have hap- 
pened if Oxford also had run 
the London Club. Deaken is 
certainly a much improved 
runner, and is a good racer; 
while Fremantle, though he 
was prevented from competing 
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fully in training soon after the 
sports, and after his last year’s 
victory is a rwiner who inspires 
confidence. 

The Quaiter-Mile of last 
year is already historic. No 
one who saw the race will ever 
forget it. After a ding-dong 
struggle all through, Fitz- 
Herbert, by his length of stride, 
just managed to keep away 
from Jordan, and reached the 
worsted a yard to the good, 
in the extraordinary time of 
49 3-5secs., the first occasion 
on which level time has been 
reached at this meeting. Many 
thought that Jordan should have 
won, if he had not taken the 
outside at the corner; but 
49 3-5secs. takes a deal of 
beating. A repetition of the 
race may be expected if Fitz- 
Herbert, who has not been in 
residence, can regain his old 
form. So far, he has been 
unable to get under 51 2-5secs. In early times 'Varsity 
sprinters were pre-eminent, and accounted for most of the 
championships; but since the days of Trepplin there has 
been no first-rate sprinter at either ‘Varsity, unless Jordan, 
the victor of the last three years, may be so_ con- 
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sidered. At last, however, there is a likelihood that Tennant, 
Wilson, and Davies have found a worthy successor. At 
the Oxford sports last week, Thomas, who naturally hails 


from the Principality, rushed away from Jordan in the last 
twenty yards, finishing in 1osecs. dead. There can be no doubt 
of the time; the four watches agreed. He ran too fast for the 
photographer, and defeated Jordan at his own game by over a 
yard. The two should be first and second at Queen’s Club, in 
spite of the preved powers of Pilkington. 

The Hurdlers at both Oxford and Cambridge are well above 
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The teams to meet at Queen’s Club, on April 2nd, will be as under 


CAMBRIDGE. 
W. N. Pilkington, Trinity. 
F, L. Carter, Caius. 


100 YARDS RACE. OXFORD. 
| C. RK. Thomas, Jesus. 
| G. Jordan, University. ee 
QUARTER- MILE. 
G. Jordan, University. 
H. S. Badeley, Trinity. 
HIGH JUMP. 
E. H. Cholmeley, Jesus. | H. S. Adair, Oriel. 
G. B. Wimbush, Trinity. E. O. Kirlew, Christ Church. 
LONG JUMP. 
F. Faunce de Laune, Jesus. | G. C. Vassall, Oriel. 
L. R. O. Bevan, Trinity Hall. | C. W. Turner, New College. 
120 YARDS HURDLE RACE. 
W. H. Maundrell, Corpus. | E. S. Garnier, Oriel. 
W. G. Paget-Tomlinson, Trinity Hall. | IJ, R. Parkes, Christ Church, 


W. FitzHerbert, Trinity Hall. 
F. L. Carter, Caius. 
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the average. Maundrell is credited with having accomplished 
16 2-5th secs., and is regarded as favourite by most ‘ paper 
prophets ;”” but Garnier’s 17secs. at Oxford was a much finer 
feat than it appears. He was practically untrained, the race was 
up hill, and on a track heavy even for Oxford. Besides, he won 
the Inter-’Varsity race last year in 16 2-5secs. 

The Long Jump has provided some curious statistics. Six 
times in the last seven years 22ft. has been surpassed, a distance 
which had previously been only twice recorded in the history of 
the sports. Vassall should maintain his average and score a 
win for Oxford, if he jumps up to his form. But the vagaries 
of long jumpers are unaccountable, as everyone will allow who 
saw the sports of 1888, when one Oxford representative jumped 
something over two feet and the other three feet short of his 
performance in practice. If after preaching fallibility a prophet 
may venture on a general pre- 
diction, Oxford should win the 
Hundred and Long Jump for 
certain, and has the _ better 
chance with the Hurdles. 
Cambridge are quite certain of 
the feats of strength, and 
will be strong favourites for 
the Mile. The other three 
events are in the hands of the 
fates. Adair’s high jump was 
measured a quarter inch better 
than Cholmeley’s, and he is the 
ideal build for a jumper; also 
Kirlew, the Oxford second 
string, and the winner of last 
year, has to be reckoned with ; 
but on the other hand Cholmeley 
is a beginner, and only dis- 
covered his powers a few weeks 
before the Cambridge sports. 
He will, therefore, almost cer- 
tainly improve. The Three 
Mile and Quarter Mile will 
depend entirely on the fitness 
of the men on the day, though 
Cambridge are more likely to 
score the double success than 
Oxford. However, whichever 
way the issue turns, both races 
and times ought to be exception- 
ally good provided nothing unto- 
ward occurs to any of thecracks. 
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HAMMER. 
OXFORD. 
A. O. Dowson, New College. 
| P. P. Crossley, Trinity. 

PUTTING THE WEIGHT. 

J. H. Bulloch, Trinity. | Hon. F. R. Henley, Balliol. 
J. T. McGaw, Trinity. A. O. Dowson, New College. 

ONE MILE RACE. 


THROWING THE 
CAMBRIDGE, 
J. A. Halliday, Trinity. | 
J. H. Bulloch, Trinity. 


H. F. Howard, Trinity Hall. | H. F. Deaken, Oriel. 
H. E. Graham, Jesus. A. L. Danson, Balliol. 
C. G. Davison, Sidney. G. M. Hildyard, University. 


THREE MILE RACE. 
J. M. Fremantle, Hertford. 
C. H. Carleton, Brasenose. 
A. R. Wilberforce, Christ Church. 


W. B. Wood, Clare. 
W. W. Gibberd, Trinity. 
H. A. Lowe, Trinity. 
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Dublin, 


THE COUNTESS OF LIMERICK AND HER DAUGHTER 


(LADY VICTORIA 


COUNTRY HOMES: 


2 the days when Sir Adam Newton built the beautiful 


manor-house of Charlton, no smoky pall overshadowed the 
Thames; but the sound of the shipwrights’ hammers, when 
Pett was building the Prince Royal and other ships of the Royal 
Navy, were carried over the Hanging Wood to the hill, and the 


MARY PERY). 


CHARLTON HOUSE. 


prospect was fair and noble towards the river—‘‘ one of the most 
noble in the world,” in the opinion of Evelyn. From Evelyn 
we learn that the house was built for that unfortunate Royal 
Prince, Henry, Prince of Wales, who was long under the 
governance of this Sir Adam Newton, a learned gentleman, of 
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Richmond, appointed the Prince’s “schoolmaster” about the 
year 1599, and to whom Sir James Erskine conveyed the manor 
of Charlton in 1607. It appears to have been between that year 
and 1612 that che house was built, and doubtless Prince Henry 
was within its walls, when he did not flee from* his little-loved 
books to toss the pike, or bend the bow, or gallop in the park or 
over the commons of Eltham or Woolwich. He was doubtless 
well guarded on all such occasions, for the region was the chosen 
ground of the gentlemen of the road, who, issuing from the 
thickets, relieved wayfarers of their burdens, and fled, for the 
safety of their necks and their gains, to the marshes of 
Plumstead or the creeks by the river. Some of them, as 
afterwards appeared, did not shrink from kidnapping even the 
dwellers at Charlton, and carrying them beyond the sea. When 
Prince Henry died, his brother, Prince Charles, was placed in 
Sir Adam Newton’s charge. 

It is said that Inigo Jones, who lived in the parish, designed 
the house, though some surmise that his care was devoted only 
to parts of it. Horace Walpole conjectures that the famous 
architect’s works in the specially ornate style of Charlton were 
designed between his two visits to Italy. Charlton certainly 
belongs to that period, and is an excellent example of a 
ventleman’s mansion of early Stuart times. 

The plan is that of a letter E, as is the case with Charle- 
cote and many other great houses of the time, the main block 
having a projecting wing at each end and a porch in the middle. 





THE GARDEN. 


The material is red brick, with stone dressings, and the mellow 
colours and the many lights and shades of the picturesque 
structure give it a most pleasing aspect. The porch is its 
principal external feature, and projects boldly, rising above the 
level of the main structure, with ranges of deeply-recessed 
mullioned windows, divided with a great many lights, and sur- 
mounted by a bold sculptural cresting, which runs at a lower 
level along the whole fagade. Other windows are on either 
hand, and each wing is adorned by a splendid bay, which rises 
up through the three stories of the house, carrying the perforated 
cresting described. Lofty turrets towards the rear, surmounted 
by cupolas, and the rich elaboration of the details of the struc- 
ture, the carving of pilasters, window-frames, and cornices, give 
it the old-world Jacobean charm which is so rarely found in the 
vicinity of London. Delightful gardens surround it, and lofty 
elms stand near, replacing some of the famous cypresses of 
Charlton, which were among the oldest in England. 

Sir Adam Newton was a fortunate man. His wife was a 
daughter of Sir John Puckering, Lord-Keeper, who, when 
Speaker of the Commons, had counselled the execution of James’s 
mother; and it is somewhat singular to reflect that James 
selected this very man’s son-in-law to be the tutor and monitor 
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of the princes. Newton was associated with his wife in the 
charge of them, for, altogether, they received £200 a year as 
salary: for life, and a royal gift of £300, followed by many 
privileges—commuted for £2,0ooo—and the conferring upon 
Newton of the Secretaryship of the Principality of Wales and 
Clerkship of the Council, worth £2,000 a year, with some other 
profits. The learned gentleman was further, though a layman, 
thrust into the Deanery of Durham, and made a baronet. 

His son, Sir Henry Newton, became known as _ Sir 
Henry Puckering, alias Newton, on the death of his uncle, Sir 
Thomas Puckering, and Sir Thomas’s only daughter Jane. 
That lady had had a singular history; for a certain Joseph 
Walsh, enamoured of her person, or her wealth, procured 
her seizure in Greenwich Park by armed men, who placed 
her on horseback and carried her to Erith, where she was 
put on shipboard and carried to France. Being there im- 
prisoned, and despairing of freedom, or, perhaps, hoping 
to gain it, she consented to marry her captor, who was 
brought to book, however, for his evil deeds. Afterwards the 
lady married a gentleman of her choice, and died childless. 

The Puckering heritage further enriched the Newtons, 
who removed to the Priory, Warwick. But Sir Henry 
Newton-Puckering, suffering grievously through his adher- 
ence to the Royal cause, was constrained to alienate Charlton 
House to Sir William Ducie, afterwards Viscount Downe, 
who died there in 1697. In his hands it was considerably 
altered and further enriched, 
receiving many of the internal 
fittings which—as the seat ot 
Sir Spencer Maryon-Wilson 

it has to-day. Dr. Plot 
asserts that there was a 
black marble chimney-piece at 
Charlton so bright that Sir 
William Ducie, chancing to 
see reflected in it a robbery 
committed so far away as 
Shooter’s Hill, despatched his 
servants and captured the 
footpads. The particular 
chimney-piece referred to, if 
bright enough for such reflected 
vision, is much surpassed in 
its sculptured beauties by a 
splendid mantel, supported by 
carved figures, in the neigh- 
bouring saloon. Evelyn visited 
Sir William Ducie at Charlton, 
and speaks of it as the house 
“purchased of my excellent 
friend, Sir Henry Newton, 
new nobly furnished.” 

At Lord Downes’ death 
the estate was sold to Sir 
William Langhorn, an East 
India merchant, who _ be- 
queathed it to his nephew, 
Sir John Conyers. It sub- 
sequently came by entail to 
the Rev. John Maryon, whose 
grand-niece married, in 1777, 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas 
Spencer Wilson, colonel of the 
50th Foot. Charlton House 
thus came to a family which has 
cherished it ever since. It is 
a noble house, as richly fitted 
internally as it is architecturally adorned without. The central 
oak-pannelled hall is a very imposing apartment, with a 
minstrel’s gallery, and many beautiful features of its date. 
A splendid carved staircase, 76ft. in length; the saloon, with 
ornate ceiling and lofty mantel; as well as drawing rooms and 
other apartments. 

The chimney-pieces, as has been suggested, are elaborate in 
their adornments. Several of the ceilings, too, are richly worked, 
certain of them introducing the Royal Arms, and the Prince of 
Wal .s’ plumes, which last were granted to Sir Adam Newton as 
an augmentation of his coats. Many of the rooms are imposing 
in their dimensions, and their storied panes flood with mellow 
hues the beautiful furniture and the old oaken panellings, 
whereon hang many interesting family and other pictures. One 
of these, in the hall, is a portrait of Henry, Prince of Wales, by 
Daniel Mytens, “ picture drawer in ordinary” to James. Near 
the great dining room is the private chapel, which was devoted 
to its purpose in 1616. The windows look out’ over very fine 
grounds and well-kept gardens. Fortunate it is that so venerable 
a manor-house remains close to the whirl of modern London, 
preserving the visible presence of a beautiful country home of 
former days. Joun Leyranp. 
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NOTHER smooth basset, Saracenesca by name, has 
been added to the Sandringham kennels. She was 
bred by Captain Owen Swaffield, and is by Saracen 

from Juniper, and a_ granddaughter of Gravity, a_ well- 
known winner. His Royal Highness the Privce of Wales, 
owning some of the best blood of both the Ellis and Walsh 
strains, has purchased this excellent bitch to breed from, as she 
combines the very best outside blood obtainable, and is moreover 
a very handsome specimen and a winner of prizes under. the 
leading judges of the variety. 

Talking of bassets, it may be added that the Specialist 
Club for this variety, and of which Sir Everett Millais is hon. 
secretary, has published a very satisfactory report, which shows 
that exhibitors are increasing, as also is the club in number of 
members, and that the financial year starts with upwards of 
£100 to the credit of the club. Sir Everett Millais may be con- 
eratulated on the results of his term of office. 

The Duchess of Newcastle has joined the Spaniel Club, 
and her Grace is reported to be as good a judge of the Clumber 
as she is of the Borzoi. It is said that she intends to do her 
best to revive the decaying glories of the Clumber kennels, 
which for years held the first place in this variety. 

The Countess of Warwick has been buying a team of 
Japanese spaniels to replace those she lost through distemper at 
Easton last year, and one of these, a tiny midget known by the 
name of Geisha, bids fair to usurp the position hitherto held by 
FujlyaAMA, an imported Jap that Lady Warwick has owned for 
five years, who was one of the first Japanese toys brought to this 
country. Fujiyama has travelled everywhere with the countess, 
and is passionately attached to her, and it is doubtful if any new 
purchase will ever take quite the same place in its mistress’s 
regard as the one whose portrait is here given. 

One of the most successful portraits shown at the recent 
exhibition at the Haymarket, by Miss lairman, was that of 
Hector, the favourite red retriever belonging to the Earl of 
Ilchester, who owns a fine kennel of this choice variety, and 
the only one in England. They are very keen and thoroughly 
good sporting dogs, and Lord Ilchester is understood to prefer 
them to any other breed for working. Hector, by the way, is 
the home favourite, and spends most of his happy life lounging 
in’ the beautiful saloon of Holland House, wherein he had 
undi puted sway, until one day a little mongrel terrier strayed 
in from the streets. The poor little beastie, being allowed 
to remain—because, owing to the muzzling order, expulsion simply 
meant sentence of death—has assumed a quite unwarrantable air 
of authority over Hector, whose dignity does not allow him to 
argue with a small dog. There is one thing, however, Hector 
will not permit the newcomer to do, and that is to vex the soul 
of Lady Ichester’s pet Yorkshire Venus, who is Hector’s own 
chosen chum. A young Borzoi by Opromiot from Dnutchka, 
is sakl to be a coming wonder. ‘Though not seven months old, 
he is alreadw about 29 inches at the shoulder. 
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Mr. Fall, of Baker Street, sends me the following notes 
about Towan, the Cornish cast-away or Wo.r-Doa, and also the 
very excellent photograph which here accompanies them. 

‘Cornish men,” he writes, ‘are proverbially hospitable, and 
the Cornish Coast, with its bold headlands and numerous creeks, 
has only too often furnished opportunity for the exercise of all the 
good qualities the residents on this stormy wreck-strewn shore 
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po sScss. 
A fisherman was pursuing his calling when he saw a 
heap of something unusual on the shingle. At first he took it 


to be a dead dog, and under ordinary circumstances would have 
pissel it by. But its wolf-like form caused him to examine it. 
Ile found it still alive, but in a state of complete exhaustion. 





Lihoto. by hussell and Sots, FUJIYAMA., Baker Stree. 


To all appearance it had been washed up from the sea, and very 
probably had done battle with the waves for many hours. 
There was not a sail in sight at the time. The poor creature 
had evidently escaped from some foreign craft, and its very thick 
fleece had helped it to resist the effect of the water until it finally 
struggled ashore. ‘The first impulse of the man was to destroy 
it, thus to end its misery. However, it was destined to become 
illustrious, for by careful nursing it 
rallied. Some visitors staying at the 
little watering place of Newquay were 


out for a_ stroll, and a lady, on 
seeing the dog running by its owner, 
remarked, ‘Look, there is a_ wolf!’ 
and on questioning the man_ got 


its history, and the conversation led 
to the stranger’s purchasing ‘the wolf’ 
and bringing it to London. With 
them it has found a home where it is 
much cared for, and its indulgent 
owners are proud to possess it. It 
was in July last when it was picked 
up, and a paragraph went the round 
of the papers telling the circumstances. 
A well-known baronet showe1 me the 
account, and pledged himself that he 
would become the owner of the dog, 
whatever it cost. However, my friends 
were before him. The investment was 
a good one, as almost any amount 
could have been obtained for her. She 
had a litter of puppies soon after she 
arrived at her new home, and one of 
them has fallen to my lot. In appear- 
ance it is a mixture of the fox and 
wolf; it has the brush of the fox—it 
does not bark, but on seeing a dog in 
the streets it will howl. It is very 
gentle, but has not the intelligence 
of the English-bred dog. It does not 
respond to its name, and in every way 


; it is singular. If all is well it will be 
Copyright. 
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exhibited in the variety class at the next Ladies’ Show.” 
The sudden death of Champion Pterodactyl, the dachshund 
that has done more for the breed in this country than any 
imported specimen, is, in spite of his age, a great loss to the dog 
world. Poor old Ptero was a wonderful dog, and to those who 
knew how fond Mr. Sydney Woodiwiss was of him the news of 
his sale came as somewhat of a surprise. Deep as must have 
been the regret of Mr. Woodiwiss at the death of his old 
favourite, it is some consolation that in his son, Champion 
Wiseacre, and his daughters Ch. Belle, Blonde, and Primula, he 
has left behind him progeny that will keep his memory green. 
Rogers, the kennelman at Upminster, tells many stories of the 
great affection Ptero had for his master; but the one with 
reference to the absence of Mr. Woodiwiss in America, two 
years ago, borders on the pathetic, and is certainly worth 
repeating. 

Dog and owner were almost inseparable: and when his 
master accompanied his brother, of Sedgemore, across the 
Atlantic, poor Ptero was inconsolable, and spent most of his time 
wandering about the house and grounds looking in vain for his 
owner. He would not be comforted; and had he not found an 
old suit of clothes left by Mr. Woodiwiss, there is no telling 
what he might have done. This discovery partially consoled 
the poor dog, and until the return of his master, close on a 
month afterwards, he always made his bed on the old suit. 
The subsequent meeting between the pair was quite touching, 
and from that night Ptero returned to his sleeping quarters 
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in the hall, and the old suit of clothes was discarded for good 
and all. 

As is frequently the case, Mr. George Raper’s action in 
refusing to recognise the tulip-eared specimen of the French 
bull-dogs brought before him at the New York show has been 
considerably misrepresented by correspondents who cabled over 
messages to England. The contributor to the Pall Mall Gazette 
went so far as to say that the English judge created so much 
dissatisfaction that a French Bull-dog Club for the tulip-eared 
variety had been formed. But this statement proves to be quite 
untrue. What actually happened was this. Mr. Raper judged the 
dogs by the English standard, which gives preference to rose 
ears, while not debarring the tulip shape. In judging the 
class Mr. Raper first took into consideration the main points, 
such as underpaw, shortness of face, depth and squareness of 
muzzle, largeness of skull, development of shoulder and short- 
ness of back, set on and carriage of stern, &c. It so happened 
that both the winning dog and winning bitch had rose ears, 
and these were even finer in texture than those having erect 
or tulip ears. Moreover, so far ahead were they in other points 
that even had they had tulip ears they would have won. The 
American fancy is divided, and those owners possessing tulip 
eared dogs very naturally maintained that Mr. Raper was wrong ; 
but anyone knowing that the so-called French and the English 
bull-dog are identical except in size, will see that Mr. Raper was 
simply following the standard in giving prefcrence to those with 
rose ears. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HURDLE RACE. 
GATWICK MARCH MEETING. 


SHE valuable International Hurdle Race—which, by the 
way, used to be the piece de resistance of the old Croydon 
spring gathering—was run on the second day of 

the Gatwick March Meeting. The drizzling rain which fell 
during the greater part of the first day’s proceedings was 
followed by a very wet night. It was, however, comparatively 
bright on Wednesday ; in fact, as one commentator on the day’s 
proceedings put it, many of those who had gone to rest on the 
previous evening with the unpleasing outlook of the strong 
probability of getting a wet jacket on the following afternoon, 
were agreeably surprised to find ‘sunshine doing justice to a 
spring-like day.’ In fact, spring in full force accentuated the 
pleasures of exceptionally enjoyable sport. A pearly background 
threw into relief the dark outline of Leith Hill, while the Box 
Hill ridge glistened green in the full blaze of sunshine, 
and carried it on into the neighbouring county of Kent. 
Moreover, as the glass was rising, hopes were therefore 
entertained that the day’s proceedings would pass off without 
much interference. Under any circumstances a large company 
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THE COULSDON HURDLE. 


could have been anticipated, and there is no exaggeration 
in saying that the ‘ International” was the most important 
contest decided over hurdles for some time past in the South of 
England. 

Few hurdle jumpers of any note were missing, either 
from the entry or the acceptance; and the statement advanced on 
Tuesday afternoon that the field would be about two dozen strong 
was not made without substantial foundation. The voyage from 
Ireland had been made by Detonator and Turkish Bath, of whom 
the latter could claim a couple of successes during the winter; and 
candidates from the North were Swaledale and Cotterdale, of 
whom the first-named was no stranger to Gatwick, having won 
the very race under discussion two years ago. Quilon, of the 
top-weights, gave way in favour of Morello as the representative 
of M. Lebaudy, while more than one stable was doubly 
represented. Everything pointed to a very open contest, and 1 
some horses were more likely to act in the soft ground than 
others, these are the chances of war, especially in the early days 
of spring. The forecast was very much the same as on 
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Tuesday, and the afternoon di‘ 
not pass off without an occa- 
sional threat of rain. On the 
whole, however, it was exceed- 
ingly bright, and with much 
interest awakened by the In- 
ternational Hurdle Handicap, 
the regular followers of jump- 
ing, as well as holiday sports- 
men, mustered in great force. 
The wet night had made the 
ground very damp and _hold- 
ing. 

The Coutspon Hurpur 
Hanpicap was the first race on 
the card, for which a baker’s 
dozen put in appearance. Our 
illustration is taken as the field 
are taking the hurdles in front 
of the stand for the first time, 
and gives a remarkably good 
and clear view of the course 
and its surroundings. Court 
Gallant made most of the run- 
ning until two hurdles from 
home, when he beat a rapid 
retreat, and over the last flight 
Sweden was headed right and 
left by Rhyl and Changeling. 
For the remainder of the 
journey Sweden rapidly picked 
up his ground again, and only 
succumbed to Rhyl by half 
a length. The winner did not 
attract much bidding, and was 
Photo. by W. A. Rouch. WEIGHING IN. Copyrighi—""COUNTRY LIFE." bought in for 105 guineas. 

The Grand National can- 

didate, Manifesto, and Ballet 

Girl alone declined the 

Stewards’ Steeplechase, leav- 

ing seven competitors. Bally- 

money was quickly installed a 

warm favourite, second in 

« demand being Melton Con- 

stable, whose Windsor over- 
throw of Westmeath and others 
had entailed a 4lb. penalty. 
Melton Constable and Victor 
fell, and Chit Chat missed two 
or three fences. In the straight 
Lil I]. was always jumping 
‘‘ sideways,” and this serious 
fault enabled Ballymoney to 
pass her without an effort and 
sccurean easy victory. Our illus- 
tration of THe Fence OppositTr 
THE STAND shows the runners 
for this race in the act of clear- 
ing the obstacle. The Inter- 
national Hurdle Handicap was 
the next event on the card, and 
of the horses on the spot only 
Knife Boy was missing from 
THE Parape. This left twenty- 
three runners, which may pos- 
Photo. by W. A. Rouch. THE FENCE OPPOSITE THE STAND n yright—"country Lire.” Sibly be the largest on record 
‘ for a hurdie race of this kind. 

The paddock looked very 

serz full during the preparations for 

the fray, and those most sought 
for were Instep, Montauk, 
Willington, Swaledale, Amphi- 
damas, Harold, Delvin, and 
Turkish Bath, of whom the 
last-named representative of 
the ‘* Emerald Isle” is a light- 
framed filly. The market was 
bound to be of an open nature, 
and the position of favourite 
was eventually decided in 
favour of Coffee Cooler, the 
Epsom four year old _start- 
ing at 8 to 1. Swaledale and 
Harold were quoted at 10 to 1, 
holding a slight advantage of 
Montauk, Amphidamas, and 
Delvin. Several of the re- 
mainder were the medium of 
Photo. by W. A. Rouch, A MONSTER FIELD. Copyright—"CounTRY Lire.» sound suprort. The race 
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passed off without a mishap of 
any kind, and the issue was 
eventually reduced to a match 
between Hawkwocd and Mon- 
tauk, who broke away from 
Harold at the last hurdles. 
Until that point Mr. Ward’s 
horse had promised to repeat 
his December triumph, as 
when he assumed the command 
more than a quatter of a mile 
from home he was full of 
running. In the early stages 
of the race the prominent places 
had been occupied by Fos- 
sicker, Turkish Bath, and 
Swaledale, from Coffee Cooler 
and Delvin. On the o-her 
hand, Amphidamas was never 
dangerous, and either he has 
seen his best day or could not 
act in the sticky ground. Be- 
tween the two last hurdles 
lnstep was running well beside 
Hawkwood, Montauk, and 
Harold, but he was _ some- 
what hampered in taking cff at the last obstacle. Even then 
he managed to just keep Harold out of third place, and 
close up with them finished the Irish-trained pair, Turkish 
Bath and Detonator. I’rcm the last hurdles Hawkwood began 
to steer towards the stand railings, and left eff close under the 
judge’s box. In the meanwhile, Montauk was running quite 
wide of him, and until they struck the line it was impossible to 
say how the pair really stood. Our illustration of the finish is 
consequently entirely deceptive, for in it Hawkwood appears to 
be out by himself, but the fact is that Montauk was running 
close to where our artist was standing; so, though only beaten 
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Thoto. by W. A. Rouch, HAWKWOOD WINS! 





Photo. by W. A. Rouch, AFTER THE RACE. 
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a neck, he does not come into the picture at all. Considering the 
burden he had to bear, it was hard lines for Montauk to suffer 
defeat by a neck; the more so as he is said to have been much 
hampered at the bottom turn. 

Miss Norris was indeed lucky to carry off the two principal 
hurdle races of the meeting ; but whereas she picked up Vic for 
the small sum of “fifty,” Hawkwood cost her 700 guineas. 
That he is an improved horse does not admit of the least sort of 
doubt, as although he had secured three brackets during the 
current season they did not raise him to his present level. 
“he Cotland Steeplechase of two miles and a-half came 
next, and the Leicester winner, 
lortune, was preferred to 
Lambton and Chip. He gave 
Morris a nasty fall in jumping 
the water, and when Lambton 
joined Chip before rounding 
the bottom turn odds were 
laid upon him. The situation 
altered in the straight, and 
Chip won so easily at last that 
Mr. Hudson took him for bet- 
ter or for worse at 120 guineas, 
while Mr. P. Cox claimed 
Fortune. 

The Novices’ Steeplechase 
drew together a party of seven, 
and Tamarind was penalised 
as a winner since the date of 
entry. ‘There seemed to be no 
danger beyond Florendean and 
Punch Ladle, of whom the 
latter rushed some of the 
fences. At the same time, he 
always recovered himself, 
whereas Tamarind came to 
grief a mile from home, his 
jockey having lost a stirrup in 
jumping the fence opposite the 
stand. Between Punch Ladle 
and Florendean there was little 
choice until two fences from 
home, when superior speed told 
effectually in favour of the four 
year old. 

The Harkaway Handicap 
Steeplechase was a tame wind 
up, as, with New Abbey not 
pulled out against his stable 
companion, Olibanum, the op- 
position stopped short at Victor 
(who had fallen carlier in the 
afternoon) and Red Ray. The 
latter refused the first fence, 
and Olibanum led Victor fo: 
upwards of a mile, when he ran 
out at the paddock gate. This 
gave Victor a long lead, which 
was reduced by degrees, and 
with Olibanum going to the 
front again two jumps from 
home he won easily enough at 
the finish, 
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amateur horsemen have of late years turned their attention 

to the training of racehorses. At Banstead that brilliant 
cross-country sportsman, Capt. ‘“‘ Wenty ” Hope-Johnstone, looks 
after his friend Mr. Leyland’s select string of chasers ; another 
equally famous exponent of the art of race-riding, Mr. George 
Lambton, trains at Newmarket, and had a most successful 
season on the flat this year. Mr. Purefoy, lately a gay young 
Hussar, controls the destinies ‘ 
of a mixed string of jumpers 
and flat-racers at  Druid’s 
Lodge, on Salisbury Plain ; 
Sir Charles Nugent does the 
same at Cranborne; and last, 
but not least, Captain ‘* Percy ” 
Bewicke has always’ been 
Winning races since he got 
together his present useful lot 
of horses at Grateley. 

A two hours’ run in a fast 
train from Waterloo lands you 
at Andover, from whence it is 
about an eight mile drive, over 
a hilly and picturesque road, to 
West Cholderton, where Cap- 
tain Bewicke’s stables are, and 
where you will probably find 
him waiting to welcome you. 
He himself lives about half a 
mile away and about three 
miles further on is the town, or 
village, whichever you may 
choose to call it, ot Grateley. 

There is no doubt that 


i: is remarkable what a number of our most successful 


Hudson & 
uesan & Kearns 
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this must be a most healthy spot for man and horse alike, 
situated as it is at a considerable elevation, on the edge of 
Salisbury Plains, and open to every breeze that blows The 
stables, which have evidently been designed by a practical 
horse-master, consists of a new range of boxes, lately built by 
Captain Bewicke, adjoining the old stableyard, on the other side 
of which is the house occupied by the ‘stable lads and Captain 
Bewicke’s private trainer, Powney. Behind these are some 
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meadows in which are the 
small fences where the young 
jumpers are grounded in their 
business before being advanced 
to the regulation ‘ country,” 
and from which it is only a few 
minutes’ canter, over beautiful 
springy turf, to Salisbury Plain, 
where the various gallops are 
laid out. And certainly these are 
some of the best to be found 
anywhere. To begin with, the 
going is as perfect as it can 
well be, and although of course 
art has its share in this, Nature 
is alone to be thanked for 
preventing its ever getting 
very hard in dry weather, or 
too soft in wet. There is, too, 
an enormous extent of ground 
on which to work, and horses 
are never obliged to use the 
same gallop too often, the bad 
effects of which, are, of course, 
known to all practical men. 
The first gallop one comes te 
to is almost seven furlongs in <———e 
. . . . - bP eee 
extent, finishing slightly up hill, SRR ote eee tors 
and here the string usually do 
their canters before being told oo. by W. A. Rouch. 
off to more serious work. 
Another longer gallop joins 
this about two furlongs from the 
finish, and makes a good mile 
and a-half, and then a sharp 
canter ‘over the nearest hill 
brings us to the hurdle-race 
and steeplechase courses. The 
fences, I noticed, were built up 
stiff, as they always should be ; 
and I can well imagine none 
better over which to train a 
Grand National candidate. 
Near to these Captain Bewicke 
was laying out a new gallop on 
the flat when I was there last, 
which is, no doubt, finished by 
this time, and the great beauty 
of this ground is that it affords 
the same _ beautiful going 
everywhere. In fact, I know 
of no better spot in England at 
which to train either a Grand 
National or a Derby winner. 
Captain Bewicke’s private 
residence is the old-fashioned 
and thoroughly comfortable 
West Cholderton Manor House, 
which is about half a mile from 
the stables, and within a short 
canter of the training-ground. 
Here you will be sure of being 
entertained with true military 
hospitality, and if you have to 
go away the same day you 
will find that the hours have 
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of old days and once favourite 
horses, by the time that your host’s dog-cart comes to the 
door to take you to the station. 

It is not many years ago that Captain Bewicke was a subal- 
tern in the 15th Hussars, and a well-known figure at all soldiers’ 
meetings. Among the first horses with which he won races 
were Forest King and Red Hussar, whilst Magic afterwards 
did good service in his colours. Unfortunately for the British 
Army, sport generally, and race-riding in particular, are not so 
favourably regarded by the powers that rule its destinies as they 
were in the good old days of ‘‘ Lummy” Harford, ‘ Doggy” 
Smith, “Curly” Knox, and ‘ Driver” Browne, when good 
sportsmen were thought more of, and mere bookworms less, 
than is the case now. The consequence was that the subject 
of these remarks found it impossible to combine the two, and 
so gave up soldiering for the sake of the sport at which he has 
since earned so-much success. 

Among his best horses at that time was that wonderful old 
slave, Cameronian, who won such a number of races both on the 
flat and over hurdles, too. Others who have been trained at 
Grateley, and have been especially useful to the stable, are Stop, 
wh» has over and over again proved himself a champion over 


hurdles, and Lady Helen, who is now dead, but showed herself 
a really good mare over a country on the day on which she beat 
Nelly Gray, Gentle Ida, Ardcarn, Rory O’Moore, and others, 
for the Lancashire Steeplechase at Manchester. 

Captain Bewicke has of late been turning his attention more 
to flat racing than jumping. He made a good beginning last 
season with the two year old Hampton Wick, a very good looking 
brown colt by Hampton, out of Helen Agnes, who won the 
Kempton Two Year Old Plate in June; and the shapely blood- 
like Len, by Galliard, out of Boadicea, who beat ten opponents, 
including Mrs. Arthur Yates’s useful Juggler colt, Trevor, for 
the Mottisfont Plate at Stockbridge. 

More than one two year old-that will represent this stable 
during the coming season is well-bred enough for anything, 
although, owing to the wet weather and consequent heavy 
going of the past six weeks, they have none of them been tried 
yet; but if the two three year olds that I have just mentioned 
have come on as they should have done since their two year old 
days, it is quite on the cards that 1897 may be a good year for 
Captain Bewicke and Grateley. 

: UBIQUE, 
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OB laughed unfeelingly, but his next remark was not them still,” the colonel added, *“* Mr. A. M. Ross, Mr. T. T. Gray, 
addressed to his uncle, but to the professor. and a whole nest of others.”’ 

‘“‘T think you'll find,” he said, ‘if you look into it, that “Yes, they can play a bit, no doubt,” Bob admitted, “ but 
though both the Honourable Company and the Edinburgh do you know what the strongest club in Scotland is to-day ?’ 
Burgess did at one time, as you say, play on the Musselburx. ‘** Royal and Ancient, of course,”’ said the colonel, as if the 
links, it was not on the Musselburgh links that either of them matter admitted no excuse. 
played in the earliest days of their history. The Honourable “TI don’t believe it is, uncle. I believe if you were to match 
Company originally played on the links of Leith, the course on the twenty or thirty strongest players the Royal and Ancient 
which King Charles is represented, in the well-known picture, could put into the field against the same number of players 
receiving the news of the Irish Rebellion. Great shame that, of the St. Andrews Town Club, I believe the St. Andrews Town 
too, I’ve always thought,” Bob put in, parenthetically ; “ they would win.” 
ought not to have told him till the end of the round. How can “Stuff and nonsense, boy, stuff and nonsense !”’ the colonel 
a man, even if he be a king, be expected to keep his eye on the growled testily. ‘ Why is it, then, that none of the St. Andrews 
ball and attend to the game if you tell him disturbing news like Town fellows have ever won the amateur championship ? ”’ 
that in the middle of it? The Burgess Society, on the other ““T am only surprised that they haven't,” Bob answered. 
hand, started playing on the Bruntisfield links.” ‘“‘ But, putting that aside, I am not speaking of a match of half-a- 

“Indeed, my dear sir,” said the professor, accepting the dozen or so a-side, I am speaking of a match of twenty or thirty. 
correction courteously ; ‘“‘I was not aware of it, but have no There are one or two in the Royal and Ancient that are quite as 
doubt that your information is exact.” good, and may be a shade better, though I doubt it, than any in 

‘‘And with regard to the question of seniority, too,” Bob the Town Club; but when you come to a large number a side, I 
went on, delighted to bein the position of lecturing the professor, am sure the Town Club would win. Just look what a licking 
“it is a matter of open dispute between the clubs which is the they gave the Monifieth Club the other day—by a hundred and 
elder. Blackheath is the oldest of all, beyon1 any possibility of seventeen holes to four! And the Monifieth fellows are not bad 
challenge. The Knuckle Club can trace its existence as far golfers either.” 
back as 1608. But of the other two, the Honourable Company “IT am inclined to think our young friend is right,” the 
has records, preserved in its minutes, back to 1744, while the professor put in, ‘‘and as for the other part of his contention, 
minutes of the Burgess Society only begin in 1773. All the that the best of the town is on a par with the best of the Royal 
same, the Burgess Society claims, and I believe the claim is and Ancient, you will find it hard to match Mr. Laurence 
generally admitted, that it was started in 1735; and on this Auchterlonie, Willy Auchterlonie’s brother, and a young fellow, 
ground it is generally held to be older than the Honourable Mr. Robb by name.” 

Company.” « Auchterlonie! Robb! pshaw!”’ the colonel retorted indig- 

‘Really, my dear sir! that is very interesting. I have nantly. ‘ Look at young Freddy Tait.” 
looked into the records of the Burgess Society myself, by the “ ] wish, my dear sir, that I could look upon him, and on Mr. 
courtesy of a member of their council, and what you say recalls Lawrence Auchterlonie, too, playing a match together. However 
the facts to my memory. It is curious to read the minutes of it terminated we should see a gallant fight, and we might even 
fines levied in the claret for which Edinburgh in these days was have a small wager on the result.” 
so famous; or, the bets laid in gallons of whisky, for which ‘Too even-——too even,” said the colonel, thoughtfully, ‘“ to 
Scotland has never cease to be renowned. The golfers of the bet about ; though I am morally certain,”’ he added fiercely, ‘‘ that 
grand old manner were evidently convivial souls.’’ Mr. Tait would win. Indeed, when I come to think of it, I don’t 

‘‘ They made funny bets, too,” said Bob. ‘ Two of these think. I could take your money. It would be betting on a 
old Burgesses backed themselves to drive over the steeple of certainty.” 

St. Giles’s Church, and did it easily. Two others of them bet ‘‘ But perhaps,” the professor insinuated, -‘‘if I were to lay 
that they would drive, in forty-five strokes, from the Club-house you a shade of odds 

on Bruntisfield Links over the top of Arthur’s Seat. One of “Odds! odds! Of course that would be different. If you 
them lost the bet and the other won it, but only by a stroke, were inclined to lay a shade of odds about it I would take you to 
for it took him forty-four strokes to get over.” any amount.’ 


“ And they’ve got some thundering good golfers amongst We all laughed heartily at the trap, which was never set in 
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vain, even before the face of the gallant and simple colonel, who, 
in spite of his vaunted caution, was the rashest of betters when 
the actual temptation occurred. 

“‘ Gowf is no a game to be degraded by the vice of gamblin’,” 
began Bob, repeating a story of a very old friend of ours, at which 
we had often laughed before, and often shall again. ‘It is not to 
be degraded by the vice of gamblin’, like your horse racin’, your 
pigeon shootin’, and the rest. It is a game to be played between 
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gentlemen for the pure love of the game—besides, this is no a 
matter for even bettin’, but [’ll tak’ your sax to fawer.” 

Of course, the poor fellow, thus adjured, had at once, by way 
of peace-offering, laid the required odds, and eventually handed 
over the stakes, which were gratefully pocketed by our very 
scrupulous old friend. 


(To bz continued. ) 








BETWEEN 


\ N 7 ITHIN a very few hours of these words appearing in print, the Grand 
National of 1897 will have been lost and won, and, in my opinion, 
will very likely have fallen to the share of an outsider. My reason 
for saying this is that I never remember such a bad lot of horses going to the 
post for this event as will be the case this year. Cathal, Wild Man from 
Borneo, and The Soarer are at present the three best backed, and look to have 
the best chances, too ; in fact, they are almost the only three that can be trusted 
with anything like certainty to get the course, though of these Wild Man from 
Borneo fell last year, and of none of the three can it be said that they are 
of the class one is used to associate with a Grand National winner. When 
horses like these win Liverpools, one may well begin to wonder what has 
become of such as Disturbance, Regal, Austerlitz, Seaman, and many others 
I could name. 

That Stratocracy is a good horse I happen to know ; and, as he had quite 
7lb. less to carry than I should have given him had I made the handicap 
myself, I thought the race almost a good thing for him ; but, as was feared from 
the first, he has not stood a preparation, and has had the pen put through his 
name. Another, of whom I once expected great things, and for whom I should 
certainly have given my vote after the retirement of Stratocracy, is Nepcote, but 
he, too, has failed to stand winding up, and will not be seen at Liverpool this 
spring. 

It cannot be said that last week’s chasing was of much importance, or threw 
any further light on the big race of Friday next. The first day of the Derby 
Hunt Meeting had none the best of luck in its weather, and the attendance 
suffered accordingly. The fields, too, were small, which was amply accounted 
for by the terribly heavy ‘‘ going.” Little Boy Blue beat four opponents for a 
Selling National Hunt Flat Race, but he will never again be the same useful 
horse at this game that he was when he belonged to the late Mr. Abington. 
The Derbyshire Handicap Steeplechase only brought out the three moderate 
performers, The Seer, Perth Lad, and Morganne, of whom the last-named fell, 
and the other two finished as their names are written. Odds were laid on 


THE FLAGS. 


Frontier (12st. 121b.) for the Slow and Sure Steeplechase, but he ran badly, and 
the winner was found in Peep O (12st. 7lb.), who got home in front of 
Deemster (12st. 3lb.) The layers of odds again came to grief when Mr. Vyner’s 
promising four year old Sandchat had to play second fiddle to Gangbridge, to 
whom, however, he was conceding 15lb., whilst Aldbourne and the Wye 
winner, Tamarind, were behind the pair. At the same time it was not a day for 
laying odds, with the ground in the state it was. The Doveridge Handicap 
Hurdle Race fell to Mr. Widger’s The Rays, and the Portslade stable is certainly 
in rare form now, which is encouraging to the backers of Wild Man from Borneo. 
Keelson, with 100 to 6 laid on him, naturally beat his one opponent, Tribute, 
in the National Hunt Flat Race, but subsequently had to suffer the penalty 
of disqualification for carrying a wrong weight. 

There were bigger fields and the racing generally was better on the second 
day, though the weather showed little or no improvement. Sandchat atoned for 
his previous day’s failure, by winning the Juvenile Steeplechase Plate, for four 
year olds ; and then we saw a Grand National candidate carrying silk in the 
Shipley Hall Steeplechase. This was Red Cross, a six year old bay mare by 
Ascetic out of Ruby, who will have rost. 11b. on her back, if she goes to the post, 
at Liverpool. She won two races last year, but in neither did she beat anything 
of much account, whilst on this occasion Mango and Lobby were too close 
behind her to make the form look promising for such a race as the Grand 
National. 

The race of the meeting was undoubtedly the Devonshire Handicap Hurdle 
Race, which brought out quite a swell field of hurdlers. A favourite was soon 
found in the five year old Willington, who had rist. rolb. to carry, and was 
backed at 7 to 2. Fossicker, of the same age, who was unplaced in the Gatwick 
International Hurdle Race, was asked to give the favourite 4lb., which he did 
easily by three lengths, and as College Green (12st. 1lb.), Harold (12st. 1lb.), 
Keelson (11st. 121b.), and Carriden (1ost. 6lb.) were all behind the pair, it says 
volumes for the form of the Gatwick race, and on paper makes Montauk a wonder. 

UBIQUE. 








THE NATIONAL HUNT MEETING. 


existence—with the exception of one year when the race 

did not take place—since the beginning of the sixties, 
and had twice been decided at Market Harborough and once 
at Rugby before the formation of the National Hunt Com- 
mittee. ‘There were thirty-one starters when Bridegroom proved 
victorious in the first year of its institution, a number of 
starters which has never yet been equalled. The nearest 
approach to these figures was when Emperor carried 
the rose jacket of Mr. Chaplin to the fore at Wetherby in 


, | SHE National Hunt Steeplechase has had a continuous 


1865, in front of twenty-eight other runners; and a year 
earlier, when Game Chicken had twenty-seven behind him. 
Moreover, it cannot be denied that in those days the class of 
the competitors was very far in advance of what it is at the 
present time. Very few winners of the race of late have 
achieved subsequent distinction, though the winner in 1886, 
Why Not, was destined eight’ years later to carry off 
the Grand National, and perhaps would not in merit 
have been far behind the good horses that did duty in 
the first decade for Mr. Chaplin. The last half-dozen 
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anniversaries have, neverthe- 
less, seen a poor lot of 
performers, as may be en- 
dorsed by the mention of 
Impeyan, Royal Buck, Van 
der Berg, Philactery, Fin ma 
Coul II., and Ludgershall. 
Last year the scene of action 
was Hurst Park, but this year 
the lecale was changed to 
Newmarket, where _ steeple- 
chasing has been taken up 
strongly through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. McCalmont. 
The two races of the Nationai 
Hunt were of the usual value, 


and in each instance a good — pay, by W. A. Rouch. KING'S OWN AND CLONAWEE GOING DOWN. 


entry had been obtained. 

The morning was very 
unpropitious, and at an early 
hour of the day rain descended 
in sheets. Matters improved 
somewhat as the day wore on, 
and when racing began it was 
bright overhead, and the wind 
was drying the course and the 
approaches thereto in a most 
effectual manner. Few of the 
sporting inhabitants of New- 
market failed to patronise this 
cross-country fixture, and the 
rails facing the stands were 
lined with carriages. In other 
respects it was a satisfactory 
company, although Mr. McCal- 
mont could not be present /%4olo. by W. A. Rouch. 
owing tc his Parliamentary 
duties. The Selling Hurdle Race was the first race on the 
card, and with ten overnight subscribers Kingsclere alone 
declined the encounter. The favourites were Glentworth 
and Clonawee, both of whom had supplanted King’s Own, 
while Little Jack Horner was also fancied a little in new 
ownership. The backers of Glentworth were distinctly 
unlucky, as when Piccadilly ran out at the first hurdles he 
caused Mr. Agar’s horse to lose at least two hundred yards. 
Glentworth had no chance of making up his lost ground, and 
with Clonawee doing badly at the finish, after having made 
the running for a good part of the way, the despised Calla- 
ghan was left to dispose of Little Jack Horner. The winner 
pulled up very lame, and was sold to the owner of the 
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Photo. by W. A. Rouch. THE SPRING HANDICAP STEEPLECHASE. 


CLONAWEE MAKING THE RUNNING. 





LING UP AFTER THE RACE. 
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second horse, Littie jack Horner, for 65 guineas. The 
Seer had been sent on from Derby, where he had_ been 
successful on Tuesday, for which he had to put up a 7lb. penalty 
for the Newmarket Spring Handicap Steeplechase. This 
extra weight did not stand in the way of his being made a 
very warm favourite, and of the others Brawl was preferred to 
Olibanum and Explosion. The finish rested between The Seer 
and Ha Ha, and after another exciting set-to ‘The Seer 
struggled home with a neck to spare. The National Hunt 
Steeplechase came next in order, for which a field of a 
dozen put in an appearance. They were by no means a good 
lot, indeed, not even up to the average of the past few years. 
The four year olds were Nord Ouest, Royal Musketeer, and 
Morgalyth, of whom the first- 
named had been sent from 
France to be got ready for this 
contest by R. Chaloner. He 
was likewise ridden by a 'rench 
amateur, and in spite of the 
fear that he might not stand 
up he was third in demand 
from Goldfish and Longcloth. 
A race of this kind is seldom 
started at such a strong pace 
as was the case on the present 
occasion, and the chief con- 
tributors to this state of affairs 
were Miss Battle and Mor- 
galyth. Both spun themselves 

= out by so doing, and whereas 
Copyright—"C.L." ridden differently Miss Battle 
might have won, she had to 
rest content with a very bad 
third to Nord Ouest and Gold- 
fish. This pair were dead tired 
when left in front half a mile 
from home, and changed sides 
between the two last fences. 
The jumping of Nord Ouest 
improved as he went on, and 
although Goldfish threatened 
more than once to overhaul 
him intherun home, Nord Ouest 
secured the fiat by a couple 
of lengths. Only three passed 
the post, as Morgalyth was 
dismounted in, the straight, and 
the others, of whom Longcloth 
and Golden Casket fell, one by 
one retired from the fight. The 
winner had a good reception, 
Copyrl, ht—"'C.L." tnd an objection on the ground 
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of a cross was promptly over- 
ruled. The most fanciel for 
the Selling Steeplechase were 
Chip and Day Star. Both 
came to grief early in the race, 
and left Gossoon, who had 
recently won at Doncaster, 
to easily dispose of Iping. 
For the Bury Hurdle Handicap 
a party of six tried conclusions, 
and Melton Prior had run 
so well last Saturday at Kemp- 
ton Park that he was always 
an odds-on chance. Two rank 
outsiders were Exodos and 
Rathdrum, yet they did better 
allthe way than La Masquerade 
and Diameter. For a_ few 
strides, a quarter of a mile from 
home, Rugby Cement looked 
dangerous, and when heretired holo. by W. A, Rouch, 

Fitton seemed to be driving 

Melton Prior hard to  over- 

haul Exodos. Nevertheless 

Melton Prior stands plenty 

of pressure, and he drew 

well ahead in the struggle 

from the final flight. The 2 
day’s work closed with the - & 
Maiden Hurdle Plate, and 
Chekoa was supposed to have 
come on considerably since he 
incurreda penalty by hissuccess 
at Warwick. At the same time 
Bravo had only succumbed by 
a neck to Linhope at Kempton 
Park last Saturday, and was by 
many reckoned, therefore, the 
certainty of the afternoon. 
Mahmoud was indulged with 
such a long lead that it once 
looked as if he might not be 
caught. He stopped rapidly, 
however, towards the finish, 
and with Bravo getting on 
terms at the final hurdles he ran home in capital style in 
front of Chekoa. On the second day, Barcalwhey, who had 
sadly disgraced himself at Gatwick and Kempton Park, partially 
retrieved his reputation by giving 211b. and a six lengths’ beating 
to Lord Lieutenant in the Cambridge Handicap Steeplechase of 


Judsay & Kaarqs. 
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TOWN TOPICS. 


HE Duke of York, with a shamrock in his buttonhole, looked his best on 
St. Patrick’s Day, when he opened the Sale and Exhibition of Irish 
Industries at Chelsea House. H.R.H. was accompanied by Lady 
Londonderry in his tour of the stalls, the Marchioness being absolutely radiant 
in good looks. It was evident that her long and trying illness of a few months 
since is quite a thing of the past. The purple gown and shaded pansy tints in 
the headgear suited her handsome face and fine colouring to perfection. Lady 
Helen Stewart does not now resemble her mother in the least, though she gave 
promise of doing so.some seasons since. She is, however, a charming girl, with 
a pleasant, unaffected manner. The Duke of York made several purchases, 
including a couple of dolls dressed as Irish peasants, probably intended for the 
delectation of the young Princes of the House of York. 
The occasion proved to be quite a beauty show. The Countess of Bective 
and her daughter, Lady Henry Bentinck '>king like sisters, sold cushions over 
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three miles and a half, though the form is hardly good enough 
to restore confidence in the Newmarket horse for the Liverpool 
contest. Still, he could not have won easier than he did; and 
there is no saying what might happen in such a moderate field 
as it will be this year. Mr. George Lambton’s The Farne, by 
Prestonpans, beat eight others for the National Hunt Juvenile 
Steeplechase ; while old Quilon, who cannot have been at her 
best, failed to give 16lb. to Grimpo in the Suffolk Hurdle Race. 

Our illustrations are descriptive of the first three races of 
the day. The gusty wind, which blew great guns in the 
paddock, was not exactly conducive to taking especially good 
pictures of the horses and spectators ; but, fortunately, the light 
was better than it has been at any meeting that our artist has 
attended this season, with the result that we have been enabled 
to reproduce some very graphic sketches of the horses in the act 
of jumping the hurdles and fences. In the first illustration a 
good view of the course is obtained as King’s Own and Clonawee 
are seen going down to the starting-post. Clonawee has a long 
lead in the second picture—an advantage, however, which did 
not avail her much when the critical point of the race was 
reached ; for, in the illlustration, PuLLING Up AFTER THE RACE, 
she does not figure in the first three that have passed the post. 

Some very curious positions of horses and riders are shown— 
Mr. R. Ward, on Longcloth, on the left of the picture entitled 
Tue First Time Rounp, and M. Morand, on Nord Ouest, rising 
at the fence in the illustration of THe Open Ditcn. 


which everyone went into raptures. They were Lady Bective’s own invention, 
and certainly the snowy clear muslin covers, with frills to match, and brightly- 
tinted ribbons in unison with the silk beneath, must appeal to everyone who loves 
cleanliness in this murky atmosphere. The Duchess of Abercorn looked 
remarkably young and even giflish in her mourning. Her toque was a shallow 
turban covered with jet and ornamented with a feathery aigrette. Her daughter- 
in-law, the Marchioness of Hamilton, wore green, as a true Irishwoman should, 
on such an occasion. Her hat was trimmed with many upright bows of bright 
pink ribbon. Mrs. Ronalds was present, contributing to the number of hand- 
gome faces. The Countess of Arran had carefully suited her costume to the 
surroundings, and two pretty girls who walked about in the interests of a well- 
known man-milliner, were by no means insignificant additions to the beauty 
present. This, by the way, is a new feature at fashionable sales, and may lead 
to further developments. 

The statement which was made in the House of Commons last week to the 
effect that the difficulties in connection with the Cretan question had been very 
much increased by the impossibility of procuring good interpreters, is a wonderful 
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reflection on the present system of education. Of course Greek is not a subject 
required for the navy, and though it is included in the curriculum of most of the 
public schools, the time devoted to its study is given to the ancient classics, and the 
knowledge acquired is*apparently of no use as a means of communication with 
the modern inhabitants of Crete. It is a pity that the importance of familiarity 
with modern languages is not more fully recognised. Not long ago one of our 
largest telegraphic companies offered a substantial salary to any well-educated 
man, under twenty-five years of age, who was a really good French linguist, but 
it was months before andidate was found who was really qualified to fill 
the post. 

Lady Arthur Hill’s new ballad “ Homing ” was given for the first time by 
the Ladies’ Amateur Harp and Mandolin Band, at Chelsea House, at the Irish 
sale. It is worthy the composer of “In the Gloaming,” though it may not 
prove so widely popular. 

Sympathy is being aroused for the poor tenants in Southwark who have 
been given notice that they will have to quit their homes during the week of the 
festivities in June; but, as they hold only weekly tenements, the landlords are 
quite within their rights in taking this action, Whether they are wise, however, 
in thus evicting occupiers who have paid their rents regularly for the past eleven 
years is quite another thing. Toa certain extent public opinion will go against 
the landlords in this matter ; but they will not feel this in a pecuniary way, as 
there are many people in society who are quite unable to pay the high prices 
that are being asked for windows and balconies in the West End, and who, on 
this occasion, would be perfectly content to occupy houses on the other side of 
the water. 

Everyone’s thoughts seem to turn on the one topic of the ‘* Diamond 
Jubilee.” ‘* What a glorious morning !” was the remark made by a man the 
other day as he watched the rain, which had been falling continuously for many 
hours. ‘ We shall not soon forget this longest rain ! ” 

It is not often that an ‘‘ At Home” given in a picture gallery is of so much 
interest as the one that was held a short time ago in the New Gallery in com- 
memoration of the eightieth birthday of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.; for on this 
occasion the hostess had invited many of the originals of the artist’s portraits 
which hung on the walls, and he himself was also present. 

The Ist of May is the date that has been fixed for the opening of the Shcen 
House Cycling Club, which is the latest and largest addition to clubland devoted 
to the cycle cult. At present it is in a very unfinished state, owing to the many 
delays and hindrances that have arisen in the course of the extensive alterations ; 
but the management hope that everything will be sufficiently advanced to enable 
members to make use of the club on the opening day. The house, which is 
situated close to the Sheen entrancé to Richmond Park, is interesting from an 
historical point of view, having been for some years the residence of the Corte 
de Paris. Built into the walls of one of the salons is an old safe, around which 
imagination may weave many romances connected with the Royal House of 
Bourbon. The building was designed by the famous architect Yorke Adams, 
and can boast of some lovely ceilings, plaques, and elaborately ornamented satin- 
wood doorways. The rooms are very large, and will give all the accommodation 
that is needed in the way of public and private dining-rooms, smoking, billiard, 
card rooms, etc. Arrangements are being made to provide a certain number of 
bedrooms, and a few suites for ladies. The large conservatory, which has been 
floored, will be fitted up as a comfortable lounging place, and leading out of this 
there will be a new room, 8oft. by 53ft., which will be used for cycle and motor- 
car exhibitions, or as a ballroom or dining-hall when required. 

The culinary department has been placed in the hands of the Hotel Cecil 
management, who have secured the services of an excellent French chef. The 
work of furnishing has not yet begun, but if it is to be conducted on the same 
scale as that of the garden, in which £100 has been spent in rose bushes alone, 
something exceptionally costly may be anticipated. A cycle track and skating 
pond are in course of construction, and on one of the lawns an octagonal band- 
stand, and tea-rooms are being built. Everything, in fact, is being done to make 
Sheen House as perfect a cycling club as possible ;_ but it is a question whether, 
with such formidable rivals as Ranelagh and Hurlingham nearer town, it can 
ever financially be made a great success. 

The Albany Club at Kingston-on-Thames has chartered a steam launch for 
the use of its members on the boat race day, which will start in the morning, 
lunch being provided on board. <A good position has been secured, from which 
an excellent view of the finish of the race will be obtained. Given fine weather 
it should prove a very enjoyable trip. 








BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


HE ways of publishers are mysterious. For a long time after Christmas 
the men and women who live to read, and whose talk is of new books, 
may mourn the absence of novelty ; then a few notable works appear ; 

then the tide of literature begins to flow steadily, and, by the time that Easter is 
with us, it is full flood. Very soon afterwards the ebb begins. Society is too 
busy to read during the season ; and when London is most crowded the crop of 
books is scanty. During Augustand September the publishers produce nothing, 
or next to nothing. In these present days the output is enormous, and the 
general reader hardly knows where to turn. 

One of the most popular books of the day, if a forecast may be hazarded, 
will be the reprint of Colonel John Hay’s ‘ Pike County, Ballads and other 
Poems,” which is issued by Messrs. Routledge. Power in literature and skill in 
diplomacy have often been associated, notably in the case of Lord Dufferin ; but 
certainly the series of American ambassadors by the presence of whom this 
country has been honoured, may be described as combining literary merit and 
the distinct characteristics of the American in no common measure. Colonel Hay, 
it has been said, is no Lowell. The genius of his verse is rather that of 
Mr. Stephen Crane and Mr. G. R. Sims rolled into one. In it the disreputable 
slang of the Western saloon assumes, by sheer virtue of the truth of the poet’s 
feeling, and of biting pungency in expression, something of the dignity which 
Mr. Kipling has given to the common talk of the barrack-room ; in it also there is 
that quaint charm which, being distinctly American, is due to the instinctive use 
of novel and apparently inappropriate words which are really paradoxically 
appropriate. We italicise one such word in the one stanza which we have space 
to quote. For the committee which could entertain the suggestion of leaving 
Nigger Tim to his fate after he had saved the speaker’s life, were the exact 
opposites of the words used. 
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*< So, my gentle gazel/e’, thar’s my answer, 
And here stays Banty Tim : 
He trumped Death’s ace for me that day, 
And I’m not going back on him. 
You may rezoloot till the cows come home, 
But ef one of you tetches the boy, 
He’ll wrastle his hash to-night in hell, 
Or my name’s not Tilmon Joy.” 
Much of Colonel Hay’s verse, ‘‘Jim Bludso” for example, is already a 
household word in this country, but the volume contains many characteristic 
ballads which are not well known, and its perusal may well lead toa study, 
which will repay itself, of some of the excellent prose work by which the 
United States ambassador is best known in his own country. ; 

A very remarkable book, also of American source, is ‘The Times of 
Patience Sparhawk,” by Gertrude Atherton, which the earnest and blameless 
Atheneum classifies under the heading of ‘* General Literature.” Mrs. Glasse’s 
advice to the cook concerning the preparation of jugged hare may be altered 
a little for the benefit of the austere oracle of contemporary letters. 
‘“* First read your book, then describe it.” Miss Atherton’s book may or 
may not be literature, but it certainly is not general, for it is simply a novel in 
which certain phases of American life are described with vivid fidelity to truth. 
It would be unfair, and very difficult without far exceeding the allotted space, to 
indicate the plot of the novel, which has elements of strength and of weakness. 
But at least it may be said that the character-drawing is of a very high order of 
merit, and that the scenes, particularly the Californian scenes in which the story 
opens, are painted with great power. The best of the characters, from the 
artistic point of view rather than the moral, is Rosita, the Spanish opera-singer. 
Patience herself is lovable and natural, whether one meets her as the ugly 
freckled child, bullied by a drunken mother in California, or as the ill-assorted 
wife of a rich and brainless husband, or as the lady journalist of New York. Her 
conversation is, from the British point of view, often crude and even vulgar, but 
the crudeness and vulgarity are in the situations described and not in the author. 
At the end comes an account of an American murder trial and of an interrupted 
execution by electricity, and this last is horrible. | Certainly a novel in which an 
accused person is described as being sure to “ go to the chair” is up to date. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘The Well-beloved ” (Osgood), the seventeenth of 
his Wessex novels, assumes a form slightly different from that in which it 
appeared in the ///ustrated London News some years ago, and since it may be 
approached from more than one point of view, it will almost certainly excite the 
same kind of discussions which arose over ‘‘ Tess ” and over ‘‘ Jude.” It is the 
history of a temperament, and of a very odd temperament ; it deals largely with 
the ancient love customs of Portland Bill. Of these customs, that which is called 
‘*the island custom” is the most remarkable. It is, says a contemporary, 
‘* rather staggering to a more sophisticated code of manners”; it is described by 
one young woman ‘‘ with exceeding plainness in her heartless speech.” Well, 
there is a sailor of fable who says of the South Sea Islanders, ‘‘ Manners they 
have none, and their customs is very beastly,” and there will probably be many 
pure-minded and not necessarily prudish Englishmen who will express pretty 
much the same-opinion about the custom which Mr. Hardy describes. Ina 
word, this work of great genius, this beautiful piece of irony, this wonderful 
psychological study, is not for the young person. Mr. Hardy’s answer will 
doubtless be that it was not intended for her reading. But the worst of it is 
that the young person is omnivorous, and cannot be persuaded that anything in 
the guise of fiction is not intended for her consumption. 

Sir Evelyn Wood’s ‘‘ Achievements of Cavalry” (Bell), of which the 
greater part, if not the whole, appeared originally in the United Service 
Magazine, is intended primarily for the professional reader, to whom, with its 
maps and plans, it cannot fail to be of service and of interest. For ourselves we 
confess to have found them rather difficult in the reading, partly, perhaps, 
because the exploits of cavalry recorded are foreign rather than British. As an 
expression of opinion by a high authority the book is of value. Our cavalry are, 
with the possible exception of the Royal Horse Artillery, the most picturesque 
branch of the service. It is comforting to learn that, in the view of a general 
entitled to be heard with profound respect, ‘‘ the importance of cavalry is as 
great now as ever it was.” 

It is exceedingly difficult to discuss such a book as ‘‘ Imperialist’s ” ‘* Cecil 
Rhodes” (Chapman) in a non-political spirit ; but the volume is of so much 
interest as a biography, which, albeit partial and strongly biased in favour of 
Mr. Rhodes, is written with ability and power, that it cannot be passed over. 
We recommend it with cordiality to the general reader, who, if he be anti- 
Rhodesian, is not likely to be converted by a professed advocate, and if he be 
Rhodesian, is reasonably sure to have carried his hero-worship to excess already. 
The chapters by Dr. Jameson are pleasantly written, and the whole story is that 
of the career of a man who, whether his actions have been right or wrong, has 
had a great career, and has indulged huge ambitions. 

Of forthcoming books the list is long and promising. Mr. Palgrave’s 
second series of ‘‘ The Golden Treasury of Best English Songs and Lyrics ” will 
be awaited with impatience, for, whereas the greater number of anthologies are 
marred by wrong selections and unpardonable omissions, Mr. Palgrave has 
proved by his former choice that his taste and discretion are above criticism. In 
the direction of biographies and memoirs, the volumes dealing with ‘‘The Life 
and Letters of the Late Master of Balliol,” which are shortly to appear, will be 
of great importance. The publication is in the hands of Mr. John Murray, and 
the biographers, or editors, are to be Mr. Evelyn Abbott and Mr. Lewis 
Campbell. Captain Mahan’s ‘‘ Life of Nelson,” in two volumes, the work of 
four laborious years, will shortly be given to the public by Messrs. Sampson 
Low. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s edition of ‘‘The Life of Boswell ” is also sure to 
be worth acquiring, and men with incomplete libraries might do much worse 
than subscribe to the admirable edition of Charles Lever’s novels of which the 
first volume is already issued. Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Slaves of the Lamp ”—the title 
is really of Mr. Seton Merriman’s invention—begins to appear im Cos wopolis 
next month, and those who subscribe will get a great deal of good French and 
German literature in for their money. 

The following books may be ordered from the library :— 

‘‘ The Sepoy Revolt.” Lieut.-Gen. Macleod Innes, V.C., (Innes.) 

‘« Puppets at Large.” FF. Anstey. (Bradbury, Agnew.) 

“‘The Landlord at Lion’s Head.” W. D. Howells. (David Douglas.) 

«¢ All Round Cycling.” By Sir B. Richardson and others. (Walter Scott.) 

“‘ Lady Jean’s Son.” Sarah Tytler. (Jarrold and Son.) 

“‘ Lad’s Love.” By S. R. Crockett. (Bliss, Sands, & Co.) 

<‘ Wilt thou have this Woman?” By J. MacLaren Cobban. (Methuen.) 
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will attend in the country. It is scarcely proper to be 

present at rural festivities at the end of March. There 
were three frocks in the room last night worthy of being trans- 
planted to London town—mine was one of them, made of pale 
pink satin, with the front traced with diamonds, the pattern 
extending from the hips, and the bodice cut off the shoulders, 
with a collar formed of tiny little frills of net edged with lace, 
the sleeves being of the net fitting tightly tothe arms. I am 
perfectly convinced that this, with a large bunch of mauve lilac 
at one side, was fit to make its appearance in any fair—or 
Mayfair ball-room. There was one girl there in half-mouraing 
who looked charming in a white silk skirt draped with black net, 
with a very deep flounce from the hips, gathered and ed zed with 
narrow black velvet ribbons. Her bodice showed designs of 
white lace applied on to the black net, and the décolletage was 
finished with a band of black velvet ribbon, which tied at one 
side a bunch of white gardenias guileless of foliage. Nellie 
looked exceedingly pretty and obtrusively happy in a dress of 
white net flounced to her waist, with a full bodice overhanging 
a very deep corselet of white satin fastened with diamond 
buttons, and the inevitable La France roses set in the centre of 
her décolletage. Tom wore a pink rose in his buttonhole, and 
did his best the whole evening to look as conscious as he possibly 
could of his exceeding good fortune in having secured Nellio’s 
good graces, and the privilege of supplying her with delicate 
attentions and diamonds. I know of things more interesting in 
life than a five-mile drive in a brougham with an engaged couple. 

Wepnespay: Hurrah! Iam in the best of spirits, hav nz 
been ordered up to town to superintend the domestic arrange- 
ments of the family mansion, and smooth the way for the arrival 
of my mother and her belongings. My sole notion of putting a 
house in order is to fill all the vases I can find with the most 
expensive of flowers. When I have accomplished this, and told 
the lady in charge of the house to keep the kettle boiling all day 
and all night, I feel I have done my duty, and can go out and 
meet my various friends with an easy conscience. 

How gloomy the house looked to-day when I arrived—it 
shrieked aloud for lace curtains and window cleaners. It was a 
very desert of dirt and dullness, and I sat down on a chair in the 
kall and implored my own familiar charwoman to give me the 
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A GLACE SILK COWN WiTH JET LODICE 


b-rctit of her experience; and | left her witha bright smile and 
a sympathetic nod which meant, ‘ Get it all finished by the tim> 
I come back, and don’t bother me.” ‘Then I-went out to lunch 
:t Willis’s, where the fare is excellent and the red leather seats 
have an inviting air. I met a very old friend of mine, 
who insisted upon taking me to the New Arcade and buying 
me beautiful flowers, and furthermore added to my entertainment 
by a box of sweets and the suggestion that he and his wife would 
like me to come and dine with them and go to the Comedy 
Theatre. I assented with joy; and I have just arrived home, 
after an excellent supper, to come to the conclusion that my 
share in the improvement of domestic matters generally has not 
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been great. However, the charwoman seems to have done 
her duty manfully. I caught a glifnpse of white draperies in 
the dining-room windows as I went upstairs, and there is a 
roaring fire in my bedroom, and my maid assures me “ We 
have done wonders.” I am quite convinced she sat down all 
day long, bemoaning the fate which makes her live with people 
of rural proclivities. However, to-morrow I will justify the 
confidence my mother has placed in me. 

Tuurspay: I really have been working hard to-day. I 
moved all the furniture into positions which it should not occupy; 
I have filled every vase with flowers, and upset water on all the 
most valuable tables during the process. I have had such large 
fires lighted that I am certain my mother will not be able to sit 
in any one of the rooms; and I have invited three of my best 
friends to come and dine with her to-night in honour of her 
arrival in town. This is, perhaps, a little rough on the cook, 
who only arrived up by the ten o'clock train this morning, and I 
am in fear and trembling lest she should emphasise her 
disapproval through the available medium of the dinner. 
Furthermore, I have been for a long walk, and interviewed the 
fashions of the moment with much pleasure. I have been very 
vexed to observe that short braided boleros may be bought ready- 
made, although these do not, on close inspection, resemble the 
nglish article; yet they are first cousin to it, and may to the 
‘expert eye seem full of virtues. It annoys me immensely that 
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VIOLET STRAW HAT WITH PANSY CROWN. 


a style which I am pleased to honour should be brought down to 
the level of the multitude. ‘All rights reserved” should be 
written on any costume, style or fashion that happens to please 
me. There would be a good many of these, I am thinking. 
Amongst them is the miniature edition of the Gainsborough hat, 
made in coarse straw, trimmed with a large group of untidy- 
looking wings and a couple of scarves of chiffon. Then, again, 
1 think I might place in the category a costume of glacé silk I 
saw to-day, with the bodice looking like armour in jet sequins 
closely sewn together over a vest of ivory lisse, with a lace 
pattern upon it. Canvas is going to be bought by the mile this 
year—I am certain of that—the coarser variety having most of 
the affection of the multitude, while the fine grenadine barége will 
be adopted by the matron, worn over shot silk. 

Whilst idling I visited a palmist, who told me wonderful 
things about myself in a truly wonderful way. She was sitting 
at the top of a house in a dark room, and her oil-stove sent 
out orange-linked gleams to enhance the weird effect. But now 
I come to think of it, she was not a palmist, she was a thought- 
reader. She took my hand in hers, but it was too dark for her 
to see its lines, and wearily drawing her other hand‘across_ her 
brow, she foretold, in monotonous tones, my somewhat sad fate. 
I am to have two husbands and two children. She did not 
say how many frocks, which would have been much more to my 
taste ; but I expect I shall have more than two of these. As she 
has promised I am to be successful in life in a pecuniary sense, I 
think I can promise myself 2 fair supply. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 





CraB APPLE BLOssoM. 


fall ere April has flown. The Crabs of this and other countries are 

precious in the garden. We may individualise the graceful Siberian 

and Chinese Crabs, and the Japanese kind known as Pyrus Malus floribunda, a 

dwarf tree that should be in every garden, large or small. In spring its slender 

growths bend beneath a burden of blossom, pink when fully expanded, but 

crimson in the thickly-placed buds. Picturesque growth and beauty of flower 
and fruit are associated in this lovely race of flowering trees. 
Tue BEAUTY OF ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

The annual flowers, so named from their life of one year’s duration, have 
come to us from many lands—chiefly, however, California. They are divided 
into two classes, hardy and half-hardy. The nurseryman’s catalogue gives a 
bewildering list of varieties, all of them beautiful in some way ; but, of course, 
not all are required in even a large garden. A happy selection is needed, and 
this we give in these notes. Hardy annuals are those to sow from now until 
the end of April, in the open ground, in fine, well-prepared soil ; and half-hardy 
annuals must be raised under glass, to be planted out when frosts are over. 
Remember this golden rule that has no exception—sow thinly. 

Of the former class select from amongst the following : Sweet Peas, especi- 
ally the beautiful varieties raised by Mr. Eckford, Wem, Salo», such as the 
pure white Mrs. Sankey and the lovely lavender Countess of Kadnor; Sun- 
flowers, the primrose coloured variety in particular ; Chinese and Indian Pinks, 
Godetia Duchess of Albany, pure white, Miles’ Spiral Mignonette, Shirley and 
Peony-flowered Poppies, Virginian Stock, Sweet Sultan, Viscaria cardinalis, 
Gaillardias, Layia elegans, a dwarf pretty yellow annual, Lupines, Larkspurs, 
Nigella (Love-in-a-Mist), Clarkia White Queen, Candytuft, and Everlastings 
(Acrocliniums). 

Fragrance is pleisant in the garden in the cool of the evening, and a 
perfumed air will float into the house if near borders are sown with night-scented 
Stock and Schizopelalon Walkeri, two modest but very fragrant kinds. 

Half-hardy annuals must be sown under glass in gentle warmth, such as 
from a hot-bed or a warm corner in the greenhouse. German Stocks, the 
quaintly formed and coloured Zinnias, China Asters, especially the White Comet 
variety, and Sweet Scented Tobacco are all very easily raised. Plant them out 
in late May or early June. A few strong seedlings may be reserved for growing 
in pots for the greenhouse. 


VW 7 EF give an illustration of this British tree, over which a veil of pink will 


ANNUAL CLIMBERS. 

Nothing is so vigorous as the Canary Creeper (Trop:eolum Canariense). It 
is almost a weed, running riot ina delightful way in the garden, smothering ugly 
corners with a wealth of tender green leaves, almost hidden through the summer 
months beneath a covering of bright yellow flowers. The Japanese Hop, 
Convolvuluses, and*Troprolum Lobbianum may be named, too, amongst useful 
annual- climbers, the seed of which should be sown where the plants are to 
remains, ; 

» HARDY FLOWERS 
may be planted with every prospect of success at this time. Everything is 
commencing to grow, and when: properly divided or planted, quickly becomes 
established, 





ANSWERS TO: CORRESPONDENTS.—With a view to assist our readers in 
gardening as much as possible, we shall be pleased to answer any questions 
addressed to us. A stamped envelope must be enclosed for reply. 








